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EDITORIALS 


The Grace of Gratitude _ It is not natural to be thankful. By nature 
we are inclined to be thankless wretches, 


who think that God’s gifts are our inalienable right. The Pharisee who thanked 
God that he was not as other men were is a dramatic demonstration of our 
natural tendency to be stuffed with pride as well as turkey on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Gratitude is a grace. Only the Spirit of God can give a man a truly grate- 
ful heart. 

Before God’s Holy Spirit can give us the grace of gratitude, He has to 
strip us of our pride and show us that we are poor and naked and have need 
of everything. Only when we see the wretchedness of our sins can we con- 
fess with Luther that “we daily sin much and indeed deserve nothing but 
punishment.” Gratitude is a fruit of repentance. 

This grace is bestowed by the Spirit through the Gospel. Paul’s epistles 
abound with the expression: “I thank God.” St. Paul was thankful because 
he knew and believed the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though Christ 
was rich, yet for Paul’s sake He became poor, that he through His poverty 
might be rich. 

Do not be troubled unduly when you confront ingratitude, even in the 
ranks of the children of God. Re-examine your own heart, and you will under- 
stand that this grace so freely bestowed by God is so frequently refused by 
you as well as by other children of God. 

Gratitude must be taught “in season and out of season.” We can never 
assume this grace. We can assume only that God wants us to be thankful, 
will grant this grace through the Gospel, and that those who strive to awaken 
gratitude through the Gospel will not “labor in vain.” 

If you have a grateful heart, be grateful especially for the Gospel. You 
will then be a contented child of God. You will be able to enjoy even wieners 
on Thanksgiving Day. M. L. K. 


Preparation for College Recent statistics point up the fact that one 
or for Life? out of every two high school graduates 


goes to college. This should go a long 
way toward removing the argument that American high schools should pay 
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more attention to course offerings that prepare people for life in the com- 
munity, for job opportunities and specific vocations. 

The obvious factor that stands out in all of this has been pointed out by 
Mr. Herold Hunt, Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
said that graduates of the future will have to find their way in a complicated 
society. They will be confronted with complex human problems as well as 
the complexities of science and technology. They will need more of the 
broader training associated with the liberal arts. More of it during the final 
years in high school would spur the incentive to go on to college and enable 
students to do better in college the first year or so, when so many of them 
fail their courses, possibly because of inadequate preparation in the high 
school. 

So it adds up to but one conclusion. If the high school gives its students 
the best preparation for college entrance, will this not be the same prepara- 
tion in quality and scope to prepare graduates to find their way in a com- 
plicated society? 

Basically the high school curriculum must contain skills courses in com- 
munication (speaking, reading, writing, listening), basic mathematics, and 
even typing so that the material in the content courses can be advantageously 
learned and transmitted. The content courses offered must be broad, rich, 
and full, to give the student enough information and inspiration in the human- 
ities, the fine arts, and the sciences to pursue them both in the classroom and 
out. Given a competence in the solid subjects now indicated in the usual high 
school curriculum, the average graduate can pursue a college career success- 
fully. This presumes, however, that he must have an intelligence which is 
at least a little above the average. He must be highly motivated, that is, 
want seriously to reach his goal. It also means that he must zealously have 
met and mastered his daily assignments. 

All synodical colleges and congregations are vitally interested in this de- 
velopment. Since more and more students are coming to the colleges from 
community Lutheran high schools and public high schools, the question of 
how well they are prepared comes up quite often. Test results have shown 
a wide divergence from school to school. Especially in the field of religion 
does the variance show itself. Also in other areas there is a difference in 
competence. 

Now if these folks go on to college, they should be competent enough so 
that synodical colleges will need to spend little valuable time in remedial 
work. If they leave school to go to work, they should be competent enough 
to take their place as effective citizens in a complicated civilization as well 
as consecrated and able laymen in the church. So the argument about prep- 
aration for college or for life becomes merely an academic exercise because 
the same type of preparation is necessary for both, the best we can give as 
teachers and the best we can get high school students to accept. J.C. 
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Cause for Gratitude Teacher shortage and lack of adequate facilities 

to relieve crowded schoolroom conditions in 
some quarters cause concern and bring complaints. Appeals are made to the 
teacher-training institutions to increase the supply of teachers and to Synod 
to enlarge the facilities of these institutions in order to accommodate more 
students. Congregations are encouraged to consolidate their schools so as to 
provide better training for more children, and mission boards are urged to 
assist congregations in the establishment of new schools. All of this points 
to a generally felt need in our area of Christian education and tends to create 
the impression that there is a lack of progress. 

Let us see the picture in its entirety. Our program of education through 
our parish school system does not present a gloomy or discouraging outlook. 
On the contrary, the number of our schools and their enrollments are show- 
ing a steady increase. Our teachers colleges and the preparatory schools with 
teacher-training programs are making more teachers available from year to 
year. The present capacity enrollment of our teacher-training institutions 
shows the results of successful recruitment of young men and women to dedi- 
cate themselves for service in the ministry of teaching. The new modern and 
enlarged school buildings which recently have been erected or are presently 
under construction reflect a live interest in the cause of Christian education 
in congregations. Furthermore, Lutheran high schools are increasing in num- 
ber, and the enrollment in some of them demands expansion of facilities. 

When we see this development of our educational program through the 
growth of our parish school system and the expansion of our secondary 
schools, gloom and discouragement vanish. This does not mean that a spirit 
of complacency should close our eyes to the beckoning opportunities for 
growth and expansion. God forbid! It does, however, make us conscious 
of the blessings with which the Lord has crowned our efforts in one of His 
noblest causes of church activity. It prompts us to raise our hearts in grati- 
tude to Him from whom all these blessings flow and confidently and courage- 
ously to face the challenges of the future. 

The survey of the growth and of the status at which by the grace of God 
we have arrived in this centennial year of formal teacher-training in our 
Synod, fills our hearts with humility and sincere gratitude. We note a mirac- 
ulous expansion of our program of Christian education and training from that 
humble beginning in Fort Wayne a century ago in both our congregations 
and Synod at large. We recognize the bountiful blessings of the Savior on 
the efforts in leading children and youth closer to Him. He has indeed poured 
His blessing in “good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running 
over” into our bosom. Ke 


Autumn Reflections It is not an educator’s obligation to provide an 
educational program which will appeal to the 


interests of children. It is his duty to create within children permanent inter- 
ests in those things which are essential for human welfare. 
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After listening to a number of election speakers one is tempted to raise 
this query: “Are the people running for political offices disgustingly stupid, 
or must they pitch their appeals abysmally low in order to capture the votes 
of the masses?” Most, yea, almost all of the pre-election speeches are an 
insult to American education. Or is it possibly as bad as their addresses 
imply? 

If our representatives in government are as incompetent as the respective 
opposing parties say they are, what hope is there for a constructive program? 
If they are deliberately and persistently deviating from the truth, how can 
a child be taught to maintain respect for governmental institutions, which 
are, of course, judged by the people who function in them? 

% % ca 

Have you ever seen a cockfight? It is a gruesome spectacle barred from 
the view of Anglo-Americans. How about a bull fight? It receives greater 
sanction since an animal is pitted against a human being. Civilization requires 
that human beings enter into conflict. Hundreds of thousands of spectators 
scream with approval when twenty-two people pummel each other to the 
point of exhaustion. Hundreds of thousands more sit fixed in front of tele- 
vision screens as two muscular contortionists practice on each other's anat- 
omies. But the apex of civilization is reached when two physical culture de- 
votees pound each other to pulp. A ringside tribute of fifty dollars is not 
uncommon. — Get out my bicycle. rhe 


In the Dumps? Here is what a teacher who wishes to remain anony- 

mous wrote recently —“Often we become discour- 
aged in our efforts to bring Christ to little ones and little ones to Christ; yet 
when we seem to be.in the proverbial dumps the Lord seems to pull us out 
with a prescribed medicine. I received the following from a pupil’s mother 
(son in first grade):” 


DEAR Mr. —: 


No card could ever tell you, what’s in our hearts today, 

So Mom will help me write this note to you so I can say: 

To us you're tops and really swell and have been from the start; 
And we love you, Mr. ——, and this comes right from our heart. 
And Mom says she’d be mighty proud and mighty happy, too, 

If I grow up and do all things just half as good as you. 

She told me if I study hard and do the things I should, 

There’s nothing in this wide, wide world, can keep me from being good. 
And so I'm gonna study and I’m gonna learn real well, 

So I can do the things you do, ’cause, boy! I think you're swell. 
But if I slip, you stop me, ’cause I really want to learn, 

And I know I'll never do it if I’m acting out of turn. 

So, Mr. ——, this is what is in our hearts today, 

And we knew we'd have to write it, cause no card could ever say 
How we pray that God will bless you and keep you ever near, 

As I'm growing up, and learning, and so happy cause you're here. 


Dale Thorp 
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Stability and Confidence Any institution wishing to have the con- 
fidence of the public must demonstrate 


a quality of stability, permanence, and solidarity. As an institution, the Lu- 
theran parish school, with its century-plus history of growth and_ progress 
under the Lord’s blessing, can point with gratitude and pride to that quality 
in a general way. 

It must be remembered, however, that each individual school is also judged 
and evaluated by its own particular merits. The teaching staff, in fact, each 
individual teacher and his or her attitudes and actions are under constant 
scrutiny. 

Two factors that contribute to, or detract from, a congregation’s confidence 
in its school and teachers are: 

1. The number of years that teachers serve in a particular parish. 

2. The reasons for leaving one parish to go to another. 


Sometimes a congregation will respond to “new broom” suggestions of 
a new teacher soon after his arrival on the scene. Ordinarily a teacher can- 
not expect to see results and improvements with regard to his plans and pro- 
grams until he has been in a school for a longer period of time. Toleration 
of a teacher and his suggestions does not imply complete acceptance. Usually 
a number of years go by before a congregation becomes completely “sold.” 
In order to achieve broad or far-reaching goals a number of years of zealous 
and intelligent effort are required. 

It is well known that many teachers have declined or accepted calls even 
though it was to their financial disadvantage to do so. On the other hand, 
it is also known that teachers, men and women alike, have sought, accepted, 
or declined positions for reasons and with motives that were not altogether 
noble. 

Only a most unusual situation would warrant permitting a teacher to leave 
after only one year of service in a school. A teacher should feel strongly 
obligated to render at least a second year of service where he has gained 
his first experience, for by its very nature, his first-year service is not of the 
highest quality. 

Although marriage is commonly accepted as a legitimate reason for dis- 
continuing after teaching for one year (and sometimes even before doing 
any teaching), this writer is not wholly convinced that it should be so. Many 
other people postpone marriage for one reason or another. “Repaying” Synod 
for a valuable training and education by giving at least as many years of 
service as Synod has given years of training would seem to be an equitable 
and fair arrangement. It is recognized that many women teachers are again 
recruited for teaching when their children have reached an age when mothers 
can be spared for the hours required. Is this true in the case of many others? 

Teachers who are interested in establishing strong and stable schools will 
give serious attention to the matter of the years of service which they render 
in a school before they leave. ArtTuur L. AMT 
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“Each One Teach One” The slogan “Each One Reach One” has 
been popularized in Lutheran circles as 


the result of a recent organized effort to emphasize the individuals mission- 
ary responsibilities. Certain countries, India and the Latin Americas in par- 
ticular, have highlighted a similar slogan “Each One Teach One” to point up 
and intensify a literate person’s obligation to share personally his educational 
achievement with a less fortunate fellow citizen. 

In professional circles, whether in the field of education or some other, 
we will likewise have those who may be acclaimed either more successful 
or more fortunate because they may have discovered or acquired specific 
techniques which are very useful for solving problems confronting a par- 
ticular profession. 

The expert surgeon or physician shares his discoveries and successes with 
colleagues either formally and informally through conferences or through the 
channels of professional journals. Few are the recorded incidents in which 
a colleague of the profession has intentionally withheld a discovery, the acqui- 
sition of a skill, a technique, which may have spelled success for another. 
All too often, however, professional modesty and a lack of communication 
avenues had served as barriers to a sharing transmission. 

Lutheran educators may adopt the slogan “Each One Teach One” in order 
to stimulate one another in sharing the hidden pearls of pedagogical wisdom 
which may have come into their possession by years of experience. Our edu- 
cational journals and bulletins, our district, regional, and local conferences, 
should provide an ever-increasing opportunity to open lines of transmission 
for a mutual exchange of tried and tested techniques. Martin J. MAEHR 


Learning in Leisure Time Schools do not prepare pupils to go 
on learning in their leisure time. 


So goes the criticism today. This comes close to saying that pupils are 
given busywork by the baby-sitting teacher during the school period. When 
school is out, the playthings are put away, and the pupil is finished with 
that activity. He has learned all he needs to know. He needs to go 
no farther. 

A certain type of teacher has the knack to arouse so much curiosity in 
a pupil that he will continue to hunt for facts long after the subject has 
been finished in the classroom. Such a pupil becomes fascinated by the 
subject because a good teacher has led him into the field. 

It works like this. A teacher who sincerely likes his subject can transmit 
his enthusiasm for it to a pupil. The teacher can do this because he has 
gone beyond the bare bones and is dealing with the subject as a living reality. 
He shows by the way he acts and by what he says that this subject is 
interesting, is important, is alive. He carries the idea across to the pupil: 
“Look, this is something you cannot afford to miss.” 

Many universities know that the reason why their graduate students in 
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certain fields consistently come from small colleges is that in those institutions 
there are professors who teach their subjects well and inspire their students 
to continue their studies. Many people are active in the teaching profession 
because the teacher made it look so interesting. 

This fact has significance for the teacher. If a pupil is to continue studying 
a particular subject in leisure time, he must be motivated to do so by 
a sincere, earnest teacher who kindles that desire. Pupils who become in- 
terested in acquiring a greater facility in the use of the language arts, or 
worship, or reading the Bible, have been motivated by the teacher who 
leads them into the subject enthusiastically and who gives them the oppor- 
tunity to touch, to taste, and to handle these things successfully. When the 
appetite is properly whetted, the pupil will eat where food is available. 

|e 


What About the Nondenominational A variety of nondenom- 


Youth Movements? inational Christian youth 
: movements have sprung 


up in the metropolitan communities in the United States. These include the 
following: “Youth on the March,” “Young Life,” “Word of Life,” and “Youth 
for Christ.” 

A study undertaken at the suggestion of the research and survey depart- 
ment of the National Council of Churches by Mr. F. L. Conrad, Jr., analyzes 
the several common characteristics of these nondenominational youth move- 
ments and points up both their commendable and their objectionable features. 

The common characteristics of these movements are the following: 

1. The personality of the director is the center of the movement rather 
than a given program. 

2. The groups are not officially associated with any Protestant denom- 
ination. 

8. Each movement is highly organized and programs and promotional 
materials are of a professional quality. 

4, The primary objective of the four movements is evangelization. Three 
of the movements started as mass evangelization movements. 

5. The movements present the conviction that the best way to convert 
youth is to let other youth offer testimonials of how they came to accept 
Jesus as Savior. 

6. Professionally prepared promotional materials are sent to a wide mailing 
list with a combined appeal for prayer help and support. 

7. The movements are planned, managed, promoted, and largely paid for 
by adults rather than by youth. Budgets of the movements are large; that for 
“Youth for Christ” was $695,000 in 1954—55. 

8. Some 30,000 registrations for summer camping and ranching programs 
were made for the summer of 1955. 
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9. Continual revision of the program. 


Mr. Conrad enumerates the following “Commendable Features” of these 
youth movements: 

1. An exalted Bible, with a large place for its use and study in public 
gathering and daily reading. 

2. Youth work know-how, with great skill evidenced in reaching the 
average teen-ager. 

3. Enlistment of sponsor and leadership. 

4, Public profession of Christ, with stress on the importance of publicly 
witnessing to Christ, all seven days a week. 

5. Camping programs which almost “carry the movement” through the 
enthusiasm of those who return from the experience. 

6. A realization of the importance of giving expression to the Word through 
persons. 


What are the objectionable features of these movements? Mr. Conrad 
enumerates the following: 

1. A divided religious loyalty. This may result when a nondenominational 
movement draws youth from their own church moorings. 

2. Omission of the Sacraments. This means that one of the basic doctrines 
of the church is left out of the experience of followers of these youth move- 
ments. 

3. The church is unloved or given much uncomplimentary consideration. 

4, These movements are minus the voice of youth. In two of the move- 
ments young people themselves do not figure in policy making at any level. 

5. Emphasis on “born again” interpretation in which spontaneous con- 
version is contrasted with the “family church,” which provides for ongoing 
dedication to Christ from the cradle to adult life. 

6. Young life instead of church life. The appeal is to outstanding student 
leaders in high school or college, but no provision is made for those thus 
enlisted after they leave school. 


Mr. Conrad’s general conclusion is that these four nondenominational 
Christian youth movements have objectionable features which make them 
unacceptable to one whose devotion to youth is organically related to his 
understanding of the church as the body of Christ. 

Those interested in an effective program of church activity for youth will 
recognize that many of our young people are exposed to the temptation of 
joining these nondenominational youth movements. The temptation can be 
considerably lessened if we will address ourselves to the task of providing in 
each congregation a vital youth program. There are congregations which have 
made splendid use of the Walther League program and have developed 
a powerful spiritual experience for the youth of the church by contact with 
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the Walther League program and with Bible class study. There are other 
congregations that present the opposite picture of offering little that would 
attract youth and retain their interest. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to an effective youth program is the large 
reliance on the intellectual approach to Christianity and the Christian way 
of life. This statement is not to be considered a disparagement of knowledge; 
it is rather needed emphasis on the fact that attitudes and conduct patterns 
must also receive adequate attention in the youth program. We can with 
profit adopt some of the commendable features of the nondenominational 
youth movements. We can seek to make use of our youth in the real work 
of the church by providing opportunities for greater participation of youth 
in the total activity of the church. We can challenge our youth by showing 
the vitality of the Cross for every aspect of life in our day. Such a program 
will quicken the pulse of youth, capture their imagination, and supply moti- 
vation for a life of purposeful activity. 

To carry out the educational imperative of our Savior’s Great Commission 
requires an effective program of Christian education at every age. We have 
given considerable attention to programs at the child level. We must embrace 
within our concern, however, more attention to the youth of the church. Let 
us encourage adequate leadership on the part of adults in the congregation 
to help shape up vital and dynamic programs for our youth! 


ArtTHuR L. MILLER 


The Professional vs. the Recently the lawmakers of the state of 


Aca demician ne du cation Michigan were asked to increase the 
number of required credits in education 


for elementary teacher certification and to decrease the number of credits 
required in the subject-matter field. The Chicago Daily Tribune printed a 
wrathful editorial (April 10, 1956) denouncing the further professionalization 
of teacher training at the expense of solid academic learning. The battle be- 
tween academician and professionalist, in education, is by no means new. 
It began at the turn of the century about the time that normal schools began 
to be called teachers colleges. It parallels almost exactly the battle between 
the environmentalists and the hereditarians in the field of sociology. The 
battle of the phonics is only a border skirmish compared to the cold war be- 
tween academician and professionalist in education. The cold war between 
academician and professionalist is strictly a home-grown American feud not 
generally appreciated nor understood in Europe. It is a by-product of educa- 
tional research and of the implementation of the theories of educational psy- 
chology. Simply stated, the problem is this: Which is more important, that 
a teacher know how to teach or that a teacher know what to teachP Common 
sense would seem to conclude that both are important. But are they equally 
important? There’s the rub. “No,” says the academician and subject-matter 
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specialist. “It is much more important to know the subject to be taught than 
to know how to teach it.” “How silly!” cries the professionalist. “No matter 
how much you know about a subject, unless you are able to teach it, you 
may be a good researcher, but you are not a teacher.” 

The church-related teachers colleges, however — and the church-related 
liberal arts colleges, too, for that matter — are more concerned about the prac- 
tical problem than the theoretical dispute. The latter may never be settled 
to the complete satisfaction of both sides. The church wants both the profes- 
sional training and the academic training in its teachers. Traditionally the 
church leaned more toward the academic training, demanding competency 
in the traditional subject areas of the four R’s, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and religion. However, dwindling enrollments during the depression years, 
state certification laws, and the breaking of language barriers have impressed 
on the church the necessity of requiring of its teachers also certain professional 
competency. Still the question remains, even for the church: What shall 
be the proper balance between academic and professional preparation of 
teachers? As a practical suggestion the following observation of the Ameri- 
can educational scene may be helpful in determining policy for church- 
related teachers colleges and liberal-arts colleges which offer teacher training. 

The level at which the teacher-training student is preparing to teach 
should be a determining factor in the amount of professional training he 
should receive in comparison with the amount of subject-matter training. 
On the preschool level of teaching, in the kindergarten and in the elementary 
grades, the greater proportion of the total program should be devoted to 
educational psychology, human growth and behavior, child psychology, and 
practice teaching. In the upper elementary grades, the junior high school, 
the senior high school grades, the training in subject matter should begin 
to receive greater emphasis than the professional training. In the senior 
high school grades, in the junior college and the senior college, the teacher 
should have a minimal training in professional competency and a maximal 
preparation in subject matter, other things being equal. If we apply this to 
the needs of the church on the levels indicated, the probable distribution of 
academic and professional courses would follow some such pattern as this. 
For the teacher in the beginning grades the first two college years should 
be devoted to general education and the junior and senior years almost ex- 
clusively to professional courses. For the teacher in the upper grades and 
junior high school, additional academic courses should be required in the 
junior or senior year and the professional courses reduced correspondingly. 
For the high school teacher all but 16—18 semester hours should be devoted 
to academic training. For the junior and senior college teacher the profes- 
sional training may well be postponed to the senior year of the undergraduate 
program and completed as part of the master’s program. For the Ph. D. 
candidate some states require no specific professional education for teaching 
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on the college level. Since the graduate schools set the requirements for the 
doctorate rather than the teachers colleges, this is understandable. And since 
academicians with a Ph. D. seldom teach on elementary and secondary level, 
their lack of professional training in how to teach may not be so noticeable. 
Their students, however, may disagree with this opinion. W. A. PorHLER 


Profound Shocks Two theories acted upon by scientists have in the 

past visibly shaken leading churchmen. Daniel R. 
Davies, in “The Impending Breakthrough,” an article which appears in the 
April issue of Phi Delta Kappan, describes them as follows: 


First, there was the shock which came “when only a few centuries ago the 
suspicion dawned with Copernicus that our earth was not the center of the uni- 
verse.” At one stroke of scientific insight the earth, along with mankind, was 
relegated to a non-central, quite subordinate participatory role in the inter- 
stellar society. 

Second, when our great-grandfathers began to hear the Darwinian rumor 
that “Adam and Eve were not created in B.C. 4532, and that we came from 
a long line of monkeys” — that half-truth brought spiritual derangement to 
millions. 


The furor which raged around the question as to whether the Copernican 
system was Scriptural has died down within our church (the tracts written 
on the subject fill quite a box). We have pretty well accepted the Copernican 
theory. 

The theory of evolution is still with us. In fact it is a live issue for debate 
even within the circle of those who hold that the Bible is the inspired Word 
of God. There are real problems facing a theologian who must work within 
the framework of the physical sciences influenced by this theory. That there 
are no easy answers to some of the questions raised by the scientists has been 
pointed out by Dr. John W. Klotz and others. 

Now a third problem confronts us. The same educator has described it 
in the following words. He says: 

A third shock is due us shortly. By way of the psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
psychoanalysts, popularly seen as “Freud,” we see bases for human behavior 
as observable and increasingly controllable phenomena quite different from sin, 
Satan, witchcraft, and spells cast by incantation and evil eyes. Meaning what? 
Let’s whisper it: A person is a closed system or a system of systems whose be- 
havior can be predicted and controlled. Pressed to extremes, human motion, 
intelligence, and emotion are resultants of infinite regression to the mean of 
characteristics and tendencies of cells, and cellular intercommunity relations. 
Galvani’s frog legs related muscular contraction and electricity. Pavlov’s dog 
showed signs of hunger at the sound of the bell. Freud and Rorschach pushed 
the will and conscious volition into a role secondary to the unremembered, the 
unrealized, or the unconscious as determiners of human behavior. When the 
full implications of this third “demotion” of man, i.e., from the captaincy of 
his soul, dawns upon people generally, the hue and cry which followed Coperni- 
cus and Darwin will be faint by comparison. 
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The work of Sigmund Freud is being more and more widely publicized 
these days. The influence of his psychological theories has permeated much 
of our thinking, especially in the areas of education, literature, and even 
theology. 

So far research has produced evidence that man is an extremely intricate 
mechanism brought into existence by a superb intelligence. The Psalmist told 
us that a long time ago. He said: “I am fearfully and wonderfully made, 
marvelous are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well” (Ps. 139:14). 

Beyond that research has explored only isolated areas of how the physical 
mechanism, the mental capacity, or the emotional behavior of man work. 
Much, much more evidence must be documented before anyone can say with 
any degree of certainty that “the will and conscious volition” have been pushed 
into “a role secondary to the unremembered, the unrealized, or the unconscious 
as determiners of human behavior.” To hold such a view honestly would 
cancel out any direct conscious effort on the part of a teacher to teach any 
kind of skills, attitudes, and behavior patterns. That the subconscious plays 
a role in man’s affairs cannot be denied, but what that role really is, the psy- 
chologists have not yet determined. 


When, however, the educator says that man will be demoted from the cap- 
taincy of his soul, he is trying to say something which has never existed. 
St. Paul long ago shared with us the thoughts of God on this matter. Paul 
pointed out that all of us are sinners and so slaves to our own lusts and sinful 
nature. As children of sin we are chained in slavery to Satan and so con- 
sciously follow the influence of the master of all evil. When we become 
Christians by the grace of God, we become the servants of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Our church is to be commended for its farsightedness in permitting one 
of its agencies to appoint a committee of eminent scholars to deal with shock 
number three. These people are currently hard at work trying to co-ordinate 
basic thinking in the fields of theology, psychiatry, and psychology. It will 
take long hours of study to chart a rational course through this sea of detail. 
Those who make the study must take into account the fact that man was 
created by God and that man has since fallen into sin. 

Whatever the findings, we can be sure that the doctrine of man as it is 
presented in the Holy Scriptures will get a good, thorough restudy. We are 
also sure that the scholars will gain much from this experience. 

Some foolishness probably will be injected into the discussion. Some 
people will arrive at conclusions long before all the evidence is collected 
and _ tabulated. 


Every teacher, pastor, and layman will do well to study the problem, 
but the study should be conducted under the lamp of God’s Word. J.C. 


More Attention to Objectives 
W. O. Krazrr 


Too often the mere mention of “ob- 
jectives” causes teachers to yawn and 
students in education classes to let 
their minds wander. One wonders 
why students and teachers so easily 
become indifferent to so important 
a consideration. (The term “objec- 
tives” is here used in its wider sense 
as a synonym for aims.) 

There probably never has been a 
time when intelligent and alert teach- 
ers failed to recognize the importance 
of aims and objectives in teaching. 
They know that the necessary steps 
for getting anywhere are to be clearly 
indicated and that one must move 
steadily in that direction until the 
goal is reached. Similarly, students 
realize that teaching must have a pur- 
pose. They can be shown how advan- 
tageous it is to work according to a 
plan, with a purpose in mind. Why, 
then, should the consideration of ob- 
jectives be something of little impor- 
tance? 

One reason why objectives fail to 
take the place of prominence they 
deserve is that they are restricted to 
the planning stage or the theoretical 
analysis of what should be done. 
Analysis of objectives or the study of 
purposes of education is necessary for 
well-directed teaching. Much careful 
planning is needed to determine 
major and minor purposes and to 
understand their relationship. Careful 
study is required to see clearly what 
kind of teaching will be required to 
lead to the desired goals. The lack 
of such planning too often leads to 
aimless teaching. Pet phrases are 
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bandied about by teacher or student 
in major and minor modes with count- 
less variations, but the effectiveness 
of such unplanned teaching will be 
lost. 

Analysis alone is not enough unless 
it carries over into teaching. A care- 
fully prepared set of aims or objec- 
tives, to be of value, must go beyond 
a teacher’s manual into the pupil’s 
workbooks or assignments and even- 
tually reach the stage of pupil ac- 
tivity. 

Objectives again fail to influence 
teaching if they are too complicated. 
It is not enough that each statement 
is logically sound, that each part can 
be proved and demonstrated to be 
correct. It must be high in use value. 
A teacher operating with a set of ob- 
jectives must see clearly how he can 
use them in his teaching. The more 
numerous the points or the more com- 
plicated the pattern, the less certain 
will it be that they are used. 

Another difficulty in the use of ob- 
jectives confronts teachers who are 
acquainted with some of the better 
statements of objectives in general 
education and would like to apply 
them to Christian education. For 
example, the much-used statement by 
the Policies Commission of the NEA 
lends itself very well for use by Chris- 
tian teachers. But they need to make 
the necessary modifications, and they 
need to integrate these objectives with 
the specific set they are using. Such 
an integration is attempted in sec- 
tion B, 1—4 below. It is not so much 
the adding of a fifth objective to ex- 
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press the Christian point of view as 
rephrasing all of them to give them 
proper direction. To be specific, the 
objective of self-realization means 
more than developing all the potential 
of the individual to the fullest extent. 
It means that the individual con- 
cerned recognizes that all his powers 
of mind and body are gifts of God 
entrusted to him to be used to glorify 
God and serve man. 

The objective of human relation- 
ships means more than education for 
social efficiency, important as that 
may be. It applies the Command- 
ments of the Second Table of the 
Law in a spirit of love to every per- 
tinent situation involving relations 
with other people. It covers not only 
the physical needs and comforts of 
people but also their spiritual well- 
being. The entire area of evangelism 
is included here. 

The third objective deals with eco- 
nomic efficiency. It deals with getting 
and spending money. To the Chris- 
tian it means not only wise principles 
of purchasing, accumulating, and in- 
vesting money and goods, not merely 
the choice of vocation for economic 
efficiency. To the Christian it means 
also and primarily the entire field of 
stewardship: the use of all the assets 
available, personal and material, for 
the greatest amount of good. It means 
the investment of time, talents, and 
money for the glory of God and the 
welfare of man. 

The objective of civic responsibility 
is really an extension of human rela- 
tions. While it treats the area of 
human relations, it does so on a larger 
basis — community, state, nation. It 
deals with these relations not only 
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from the personal angle but also from 
the organizational point of view. To 
the Christian this objective adds to 
human relations the understanding of 
the democratic processes for Christian 
living. It also points to Rom. 13 for 
a point of view that makes it possible 
for Christians to live under any type 
of governmental organization. 

While this statement of objectives 
serves the Christian educator well, it 
is not complete. It has nothing to say 
in the large and fundamental area of 
the relationship of God and man. It 
does not present God in His holiness 
and man in his sinfulness. Nor does 
it show God in His infinite love which 
sent Jesus Christ to bring mankind 
back to God. It says nothing of the 
contact God maintains with the Chris- 
tian in Word and Sacrament and of 
the communication that man main- 
tains with God in worship and prayer. 
It is therefore deficient in an essential 
element of a Christian’s life. 

Any statement of objectives for the 
Christian school needs to consider the 
pupil from various aspects of his per- 
sonality. The teacher has moved away 
from the position that he need be 
concerned only about what the child 
knows, and may safely ignore atti- 
tudes built up or skills and habits de- 
veloped. An example of elementary 
education objectives that recognize 
the child as a many-sided being is 
Timothy School, Chicago, Mr. Ed. 
Krueger, M.A., principal. Report 
cards in his school make an attempt 
to convey to the parents what each 
child has accomplished in the way of 
spiritual, emotional, social, mental, 
and physical growth. In each case of 
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these divisions, there are a number of 
descriptive behavior patterns which 
the teacher can describe or check to 
indicate observed growth. 

The report card then lists typical 
reactions in these growth patterns as 
they might occur in the subjects of 
the curriculum. The direction fol- 
lowed in this evaluation may be de- 
scribed as pupil progress in terms of 
his development of behavior patterns. 
Knowledge need not be de-empha- 
sized but evaluated in the framework 
of emotional, social, and especially 
spiritual growth of the child. 

A further limitation in many state- 
ments of objectives is that they too 
easily overlook the great command 
(Matt. 28:19, 20) to make disciples 
and keep them alerted to “all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
It is contained in the four objectives 
listed, if properly interpreted, but 
may be lost. 

A problem that presents itself with 
any set of objectives for Christian 
education is the recognition of the 
work of the Holy Ghost. Obviously, 
to teach with a purpose naturally puts 
the teacher in the forefront — a guide 
who leads others to a destination. 
Somehow the teacher must follow the 
much-quoted but sound direction to 
“teach as if all depended on the 
teacher, but at the same time teach 
that all depends on God.” Only the 
Holy Spirit can create faith and sus- 
tain it. 

The best statement of objectives of 
Christian education that has come to 
the writer’s attention is the one found 
in Religion for Lutheran Schools and 
which served as a basis for the Units 
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in Religion for Lutheran Schools. It 
contains the foundation of sin and 
grace which emphasizes the point of 
view of Schmieding, Koehler, and 
many of the early writers, but it also 
enlarges upon the sanctified life which 
is to result from the grace in Christ 
Jesus. This statement is detailed and 
furnishes direction for the teacher of 
religion. Possible improvement of 
this statement may be found in two 
directions: rearrangement of the 
major topics into more logical divi- 
sions and condensation of the various 
points to prevent overlapping. This 
arrangement should give the teacher 
a pattern which he can more easily 
carry in mind. Only when the teacher 
has a complete outline of a set of ob- 
jectives in mind can he best apply the 
pertinent phase toa specific situation 
as it arises and still present it in 
proper relation to the whole. 

In the following outline the writer 
has attempted such a condensation. 
In seeking an over-all theme the 
writer reviewed a number of state- 
ments that have been proposed. For 
example, W. C. Bower suggests as 
the purpose of Christian education 
“raising all of life to a religious level.” 
Obviously he had in mind the pas- 
sage: “Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink or whatsoever ye do, do it all 
to the glory of God.” To divide life 
into a first-floor, mundane, earthly 
existence and an upper-room God- 
related life is very desirable, but does 
not go far enough. Rather than re- 
view a number of other statements of 
purposes and discuss their limitations 
the writer suggests as the theme: the 
growing relationship to God. Three 
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major aspects make up the outline: 
(1) Revelation, (2) Dedication, and 
(8) Communication. The outline 
follows: 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 
THE GROWING RELATIONSHIP 
TO GOD 
A. The child learns to understand and 
appreciate God through revelation. 


1. He learns of His goodness and 
love as revealed in creation, 
preservation, and government 
in general and to him in par- 
ticular. 


2. He learns of God’s holy, good, 

and gracious will. 

a) The challenge: Ye shall be 
holy for I the Lord, your 
God, am holy. 

b) The failure of man to meet 
the challenge (sin). 

c) The resulting futility of 
man’s standing before God 
with his works. 


8. He learns of God’s plan of sal- 
vation through Christ. 

a) God overcomes the barrier 
between God and man 
through Christ. 

b) God furnishes the motive 
for Christian living by His 
unfathomable love in for- 
giving Our sins. 

4. He learns of the Holy Spirit and 

His work (sanctification ). 

a) The Holy Spirit works faith 
in the heart of man to lead 
to acceptance of the Gospel. 

b) The Holy Spirit supplies 
the will and the power for 
good works. 


B. The child learns of resulting serv- 
ice to God and man—the dedi- 
cated life.* 


LE 


Through self-realization he uses 
the powers of mind, body, and 
spirit — all to the glory of God 
and the welfare of the neighbor. 


. Ina spirit of love for the neigh- 


bor and thanks to God he de- 
velops social relations through 
a genuine concern for the spir- 
itual and physical well-being of 
others in home, church, and 
community. 


. Through a growing realization 


of stewardship possibilities in 
home, school, church, and com- 
munity he works toward eco- 
nomic efficiency in the use of 
time, talents, and money. 


. Through a growing sense of 


civic responsibility he learns to 
honor God by observing social 
justice, social understanding, 
and tolerance toward fellow 
men. There will be a growing 
interest in participating in 
school, church, and community 


affairs. 


C. The child learns the significance 
of communication with God: 


ax 


3. 


Learns to appreciate God’s 
establishing the relation of son- 
ship through Baptism, 


: Develops an interest in receiv- 


ing spiritual blessings through 
the Lord’s Supper, 
Appreciates the regular and in- 


* An adaptation of The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy (Washington: 
Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Ass’n of the U.S. and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 


19388). 
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telligent use of the Word in 
public worship, in family and 
other group worship, and in 
private reading and study, 

4, Learns to use prayer and wor- 
ship as active and continuing 
communion with God, 

5. Develops a loyalty and interest 
in God’s work here on earth 
through participating in church 
activities dealing with the Word 
and in all soul-conservation ac- 
tivities in which the church is 
engaged. This phase may be 
thought of as communication 
through contact. 


An outline of objectives such as the 
one above is concise in that it asks 
the teacher to keep in mind only three 
points: revelation, dedication, and 
communication. Yet it is inclusive in 
that it makes possible the integration 
of every one of the Chief Parts or 
their expansion. It further helps the 
teacher by suggesting related points 
to every one he is teaching. 

It could be used with a more de- 
tailed statement, such as the one in 
Religion for Lutheran Schools or the 
Units in Religion by Dr. Wm. Kramer. 
While the teacher prepares for any 
particular unit or any Bible lesson, he 
would ask himself — 

1) What does God reveal in this 
lesson to man_of His nature or 
work which He would like man 
to learn or remember? (Rev- 
elation ) 

2) What specific response does a 
contemplation of this revelation 
suggest in the conduct of man? 
(Dedication ) 

8) How can this lesson help to 
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establish or enhance communi- 
cation between man and God, 
whether by study or reading the 
Word, by prayer, or by other 
ways of encouraging a closer 
relationship to God? (Commu- 
nication ) 
The subsequent lesson or unit would 
then incorporate activities which 
would lead, through the power of 
the Holy Spirit, to modification of the 
learner. In the development of the 
young Christian some activities would 
lead to additions or clarification of 
knowledge. Others would lead in the 
direction of Christian attitudes and 
interests. Still others would in time 
look to overt experience or action pat- 
terns in agreement with Biblical prin- 
ciples of Christian behavior. 

An examination of the Units in Re- 
ligion will show some objectives built 
into the activities. Others are sug- 
gested. Particularly in the case of the 
attitudes or the conduct, even build- 
ing them into an activity in the unit 
will not necessarily assure the desired 
change in the child’s personality. The 
teacher needs to keep in mind that 
these are long-term goals and must 
often be developed over a period of 
months and even years rather than 
days or weeks. Whether they are 
built in or suggested, the paper-and- 
pencil exercise of filling in blank 
spaces will help, but it will never sup- 
plant the teacher’s effort. He still 
needs to keep in mind why the exer- 
cise is suggested and what is to result 
in the lives of children concerning 
their knowledge, attitudes, or con- 
duct. Purposeful teaching requires 
conscious attention to the directions 


in which pupils are guided and par- 
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ticularly to the blessings from on high 
which alone make teaching effective. 

At the risk of being repetitious, we 
shall review a few principles which 
underlie this concept of guiding 
human individuals. 

1. Children think in terms of their 
own vocabulary and their own expe- 
rience. Any statement of aims or ob- 
jectives must mean to the child what 
it means to the teacher. 

2. Any exposition or explanation of 
moral and ethical principles may get 
consent or agreement from the chil- 
dren without resulting in changed be- 
havior. Too often the children lack 
the life experience necessary to know 
what is implied. The mere statement 
of an aim or objective does not guar- 
antee understanding or the ability to 
translate it into appropriate action. 
Memorization of a precept, for ex- 
ample, does not imply that the pre- 
cept is understood or that its appli- 
cation in life will be recognized when 
an example of it appears. A sermonet 
on undesirable behavior does not nec- 
essarily change it, though a teacher 
may honestly complain: “I cannot 
understand how the children could 
have done such a thing after I have 
explicitly told them not to do it.” It 
may take more than knowing that 
a bad habit is injurious to health to 
cure the habit and substitute a more 
desirable one. Too often the neglect 
of recognition of this principle has 
led to clichés and repetition of 
phrases that have never been under- 
stood or, if understood, followed. 

3. The division of objectives into 
knowledge, attitude, and conduct 
does not represent three entities, but 
three phases of a single behavior pat- 
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tern. A child may learn what it means 
to share his toys with another. He 
may be told that it is a good thing 
to do so. But he will still decide 
whether he will actually share his toys 
or not on the basis of how he feels 
about it — whether he likes it or not. 
He may even be led to share his toys, 
but one cannot therefore conclude 
that henceforth he will automatically 
want to share his things or actually 
do so. Knowledge, attitudes, and con- 
duct are really three phases of the 
same act. 


4. Objectives are generalizations 
and need to be analyzed before 
they are usable. They are properly 
analyzed according to the growth pat- 
terns which constitute the lines of de- 
velopment of the learner. 


5. Learning is seldom, if ever, 
simple, eliciting a single response. 
Rather, it is complex with multiple 
and varied responses. While the 
teacher may be sufficiently aware of 
the one thing he is trying to teach, 
he cannot ignore the environmental 
situation, the background of experi- 
ence. He may be teaching about the 
love of God in a Bible passage but in 
a framework of indifference, or in a 
situation of pressures and compulsions 
which produce only fear and anxiety 
rather than the love indicated in the 
passage. Some children may learn 
what the teacher intended because of 
their ability and background, but 
others in the same class may fail to 
learn the same thing because of their 
lack of ability or difference in back- 
ground. 

What if someday objectives were 
written not only by curriculum ex- 
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perts who have thought out the goals 
to be achieved by the learner but also 
by the learner after learning has pre- 
sumably been completed? This re- 
versal of procedure might help teach- 
ers see more clearly what the child 
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actually has achieved in relation to 
what he should have achieved. In 
this way the teacher may guide the 
child more effectively and revise his 
teaching more in line with the chil- 
dren’s needs. 


Dear Jo, A MEMO FROM MO 


I can just see you overeating as you try to escape the curse of the double 
negative. 

“Teacher, I don’t have no bus fare home.” “She hasn’t nothing on her 
arithmetic paper.” How you must cringe when you hear your pupils speak 
these words of wisdom! And especially after you've spent the morning show- 
ing the class the power of positive speaking — and thinking. 

Rudolf Flesch is all fired up about Johnny these days, but he may remem- 
ber writing The Art of Readable Writing. Here he pointed out that most 
“people just don’t realize that every negative word will turn a sentence upside 
down.” And, I would add, the more negatives in a sentence, the more flip-flops. 

All of which does not solve your problem — though it may remind you 
that other pupils, young and old, have the germ. And if others have it, then 
many another English teacher must also be gaining weight. Take comfort — 
you do not stand alone on your scale. 

In my experimentations with the double negative, I’ve found that, first of 
all, patience — often extending over years — is essential. Remember, too, many 
a home and neighborhood regularly uses the double negative. Reminders to 
pupils at the time they speak the offending phrase are also necessary. 

Of course, formal instruction is not to be overlooked. I’ve found the follow- 
ing helpful with intermediate and upper-grade children: 

1. Chalk these sentences on the board: 

a. “He didn’t use a suitcase.” 
b. “He didn’t use no suitcase.” 


c. “He didn’t not use no suitcase.” 
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2. Ask for volunteers to explain each one. With proper prodding on your 
part, you should be able to make these points clear: 

a. He went without a suitcase. 

b. Since he “did not” use “no suitcase,” he must have used one. (This 
is the tricky spot. Here two negatives make a positive, resulting in 
the opposite of what is really meant. Almost like multiplying two 
negative numbers and coming up with a positive: —5 times —2 
equals +10. But if you can get the pupils to see the logic of this, 
youll have taken a big step forward.) 

c. If he “didn’t not” (positive) travel with “no suitcase,” then he 
must have gone without one. (Thus, an odd number of negatives 
results in a “no” proposition, while even numbers produce a positive. 
By the way, you will probably lose most children with the third 
“no” — and I know you'd lose me if you tried four! ) 


If all this fails, maybe you could get up a petition asking Congress to make 
the double negative a capital offense. 


In the meantime, don’t take no heart. Positively yours, 


Mo 


The Te Deum 


Cart BERGEN 


Concordia Publishing House has 
recently published the Simple Tone 
setting of the Te Deum.* Many poly- 
phonic and modern anthem settings 
of the Te Deum are available, but 
very few settings suitable for congre- 
gational use have been published. 
Every Lutheran hymnal consulted 
offers a single- or double-chant 
setting. Generally these Anglican 
chants are poorly pointed. Unison 
singing is much to be preferred if 
general participation on the part of 
the worshiping congregation is de- 
sired. Therefore the editing of the 
simple chant setting, associated with 
the Te Deum through the centuries, 
was undertaken. This Simple Tone 
was chosen because apparently no 
setting of this tone with English 
words exists today. Psalm-Tone 8 was 
used by Reed and Archer in the pub- 
lication The Psalter and Canticles 
(1901). Francis Burgess published 
a setting in 1913 in which he simpli- 
fied the traditional melody but main- 
tained the Solemn Tone intonations. 
The Solemn Tone has been edited 
with English words by the Rev. 
Canon Winfred Douglas. The Bene- 
dictines of Collegeville, Minn., have 
published the Solemn Tone with Eng- 
lish words. Luther’s versified form of 
the Te Deum has been translated by 
Dr. A. Wismar and more recently by 
Dr. W. Buszin for the Lutheran World 
Convention at Hannover in 1952. 


* Te Deum Laudamus, Accompaniment 
Edition, No. 97-6205 (75 cents), or Choir 
Edition, No. 98-1065 (20 cents), ed. Carl 
Bergen (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1955). 


The Simple Tone setting of the Te 
Deum is published in two editions; 
one, voice part only, in modern nota- 
tion; the other, the organist’s copy, 
which offers the text with suggested 
accompaniment and the melody 
above the accompaniment in Gre- 
gorian notation. 


NOTATION 


Several methods are in use at pres- 
ent to approximate the Gregorian in 
modern notation. To indicate the 
character of the chant, square notes 
without stems written on the modern 
staff are used, especially in chant pub- 
lications in Germany. Rounded notes 
without the quarter and eighth stems 
are also used, e. g., in the children’s 
hymnal Our Songs of Praise by Klam- 
mer and Bunjes (Concordia Publish- 
ing House). 

The present edition of the Te Deum 
uses the eighth note as the equivalent 
for the Gregorian basic note (the 
punctum). The modern notation pub- 
lications edited by Canon Douglas 
always use the eighth note as the 
basic note. The writer in his twenty- 
five years’ experience has found the 
eighth-note transcription most useful. 
When the music is written in a dif- 
ferent notation, singers receive the 
impression that the music of the chant 
is something totally unmodern. Time 
will tell which method is to be pre- 
ferred. 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS 

The melody in the first section is 
based on the common ekphonesis, the 
same melody as the introduction of 
the Our Father and the close of cer- 
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tain prayers (Douglas, pp. 46, 47). 
Many difficulties arise in adapting 
the melody to the English text. In 
verse 24, for instance, the English text 
is much shorter than the Latin. Con- 
sequently it had to be decided 
whether the melodic pattern was to 
be preserved or only a fragment of the 
melody was to be used. The melodic 
pattern was chosen, and notes were 
slurred, since the pattern occurred in 
this verse for the first time. The final 
Amen is not essential, but it may be 
desirable on occasion. The melody of 
the first Amen is based upon the 
melody of the closing verse. 

The accompaniment is merely a 
suggestion. Organists are advised to 
change as much as desirable, pro- 
vided they maintain modal accom- 
paniment. The registration on the 
organ should not be too loud. Never- 
theless it should be sufficient to be 
heard by the singers. The registration 
consists of Dulciana 8’, Flute 8’, 
stopped Diapason 8’. A Flute 4’ may 
be added for variety. Strong string 
tones should be avoided. Volume will 
vary according to the size of the con- 
gregation. 

Attention is again called to the in- 
troductory remarks on the singing of 
whole verses, not half verses, by alter- 
nating groups. The bar lines are 
primarily indications of phrasing and 
not necessarily breath marks. There 
should be no time lag between verses. 


PRACTICAL NOTES 
The first page of the Te Deum is 
devoted to some suggestions as to the 
performance of the canticle. To these 
the following observations must be 
added. The traditional custom re- 
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quires the celebrant or officiant to in- 
tone the first words, “We Praise Thee, 
O God.” Someone other than the 
celebrant might conceivably intone. 
The first group of singers completes 
the second half of the first verse. The 
second group or choir sings verse 2, 
and so forth. Instead of two groups 
of choirs the entire congregation may 
be divided into two groups. Those 
sitting on the Epistle side of the 
center aisle would sing verse one, 
after the intonation; those on the Gos- 
pel side of the aisle sing verse 2 to 
the next double bar. Alternating be- 
tween groups will guard against lack 
of interest and against monotony. The 
group could also be divided so that 
trebles could take verse one, the basses 
verse 2, continuing through verse 29 
in such alternating fashion. In some 
churches perhaps the best solution 
will be that the pastor or cantor 
takes verse 1, the entire congrega- 
tion verse 2, the pastor verse 38, alter- 
nating to the end. 

The Gregorian notation given in the 
organist’s copy should be helpful to 
the director. All marks are explained 
on page two. 


USE OF THE “TE DEUM” 


Ever since the Reformation the Te 
Deum has been associated with 
Matins sung at the early Sunday 
morning service and through the week 
in the schools in Latin and German 
in Lutheran countries. Anglicans also 
retained it at Matins or Morning 
Prayer. The Te Deum is the canticle 
of Matins except in the closed seasons, 
Advent, and the period from Sep- 
tuagesima to Easter Eve, when the 
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Benedictus, originally from Lauds, is 
substituted. 

The use of Matins for the chief 
service on Sunday mornings is appar- 
ently not widespread. Where it is 
used as the order of the service, this 
setting of the Te Deum will be found 
quite useful for a greater participation 
by the entire congregation. This is 
not to say that this setting should be 
used exclusively. Another setting may 
occasionally be sung by the choir 
while the other members of the con- 
gregation worship by listening. Some 
churches use all or part of Matins for 
a children’s service or for the opening 
service of Sunday school. Parish 
schools may find all or part of the 
Te Deum useful in their regular devo- 
tions. Surely our high schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries should find 
ample use for this setting of the Te 
Deum. Retreat gatherings, young 
people’s meetings, summer schools, 
and choir schools should find use for 
the Te Deum. Pastoral conferences 
and teachers’ conferences may well 
set aside time for the study of this 
melody as well as psalm-tones and 
other parts of services. The Te Deum 
may be used as a special hymn of 
thanksgiving for a variety of special 
occasions, such as the annual Feast of 
the Dedication, Name Day, declara- 
tion of peace after war. On these 
occasions it is suggested to sing the 
Te Deum at the close of the Com- 
munion service as an act of thanks- 
giving. Dr. Reed in The Lutheran 
Liturgy, p.394, suggests the use of 
the Te Deum in place of the Gloria 
in Excelsis in a service without Com- 
munion or in place of the Gradual. 
When the Te Deum is sung as a spe- 
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cial act of thanksgiving at the close 
of the service, the versicles and re- 
sponses and collect on page 6 may 
be used at the conclusion of the 
Te Deum (p. 14 in accompaniment 
edition ). 

THE TEXT 

1. We praise Thee, O God; we ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

2. All the earth doth worship Thee, 
the Father everlasting. 

3. To Thee all angels cry aloud, the 
heavens, and all the powers 
therein. 

4. To Thee cherubim and seraphim 
continually do cry: 

5. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth; 

6. Heaven and earth are full of the 
majesty of Thy glory. 

7. The glorious company of the 
apostles praise Thee. 

8. The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets praise Thee. 

9. The noble army of martyrs praise 


Thee. 

10. The holy church throughout all 
the world doth acknowledge 
Thee: 


11. The Father of an infinite majesty; 
12. Thine adorable true and only Son; 
13. Also the Holy Ghost, the Com- 


forter. 

14. Thou art the King of Glory, 
O Christ. 

15. Thou art the everlasting Son of 
the Father. 


16. When Thou tookest upon Thee to 
deliver man, Thou didst humble 
Thyself to be born of a virgin. 

17. When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers. 

18. Thou sittest at the right hand of 
God in the glory of the Father. 

19. We believe that Thou shalt come 
to be our Judge. 
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20. We therefore pray Thee, help Thy 
- servants, whom Thou hast re- 
deemed with Thy precious blood. 


21. Make them to be numbered with 
Thy saints in glory everlasting. 


22. O Lord, save Thy people, and 
bless Thine heritage. 


23. Govern them, and lift them up 
forever. 


24. Day by day we magnify Thee. 


25. And we worship Thy name ever 
world without end. 


26. Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this 
day without sin. 


27. O Lord, have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us. 


28. O Lord, let Thy mercy be upon 
us, as our trust is in Thee. 


29. O Lord, in Thee have I trusted; 
let me never be confounded. 

The text of the Te Deum is taken 
from The Lutheran Hymnal, the ac- 
cepted text of the Anglican tradition, 
which is practically the text of the 
canticle in the King’s Primer of 1545. 
The text is not an accurate translation 
of the Latin but gives the sense most 
adequately. It is a rhythmical but not 
a metrical, rhyming composition. 
While canticles are generally Scrip- 
tural hymns distinct from the psalms, 
the Te Deum is non-Scriptural. The 
structure of the Te Deum parallels 
that of the Gloria in Excelsis. It is 
divided into three sections, the first, 
verses 1 to 18; the second, verses 14 
to 21; the third, verses 22 to 29. 

Originally the text ended appar- 
ently at verse 21 (“glory everlasting”). 
Verses 1 to 13 are addressed to God, 
the Holy Trinity, while verses 14 to 
21 are specifically addressed to the 
Son. Note the parallel structure in 
the Gloria in Excelsis. The third part 
is really an appendix. 
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Reed points out (p. 3893) that the 
first section, verses 1 to 13, is some- 
what analogous to the Preface and 
Sanctus. Verses 1 to 6 are a song of 
praise to God the Father, while verses 
7 to 13 sound forth in praise of the 
Holy Trinity. The second section, 
verses 14 to 21, again like the Liturgy, 
commemorates Christ’s redemptive 
work and on the basis of this implores 
the divine aid. The third part, verses 
22 to 29, consists of suffrages in the 
form of versicles and responses. The 
text of this section is chiefly from the 
Psalms. Perhaps it is due to its deriva- 
tion that there is no unity of thought 
as in the two preceding parts. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 

The Te Deum by tradition is 
ascribed to SS. Augustine and Am- 
brose. However, it is believed that 
Niceta, Bishop of Remesiana in Dacia, 
a contemporary of St. Jerome, wrote 
or compiled the Te Deum (Clark & 
Harris, Liturgy and Worship, p. 273). 
But the first section may have been 
used at an earlier date, for Canon 
Douglas points out (Church Music 
in History and Practice, p. 158) that 
Cyprian in A. D. 272 quoted a hymn 
strikingly similar to the first section of 
the Te Deum. We note also that this 
first section differs from other fourth- 
century hymns. The rhythmical cur- 
sus employed in the fourth century 
is not employed in the Sanctus verse, 
number 5, nor in the verses addressed 
to the Trinity, 7 to 13. Therefore we 
may safely assume that verses | to 18 
form the oldest section of the canticle. 

Section two, beginning at verse 14, 
has the fourth-century cursus in every 
verse. The music of this section also 
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helps us to fix the date, for a form of 
intonation is used which was discon- 
tinued in Gregory's time. This sec- 
tion is therefore placed in the 4th or 
5th century. 

The original Te Deum seems to 
have ended at verse 21, for the third 
section, verses 22 to 29, is not found 
in many early manuscripts. The rule 
of Caesarius of Arles, ca. 500, refers 
to the capitellum after the Te Deum. 
The capitellum was a verse usually 
taken from the psalm and recited as 
an antiphon or prayer in the form of 
verse and response at the conclusion 
of a hymn. The music helps us to 
establish the character of verse 21, for 
it has a typical antiphon melody. 


Excelsis was removed from the morn- 
ing service and placed into the Mass, 
the Te Deum took its place. The 
capitella belonging to the Gloria in 
Excelsis were retained and fused with 
the capitellum of the Te Deum, giving 
verses 24 to 27. At a later date two 
further verses seem to have been 
added as the words of the capitella 
sung with the hymn. They became 
part of the hymn itself in time, form- 
ing verses 28 and 29. This may ac- 
count for the rather abrupt, unfinished 
ending of the Te Deum, for it lacks 
the usual ascription of praise to the 
Trinity found in other canticles. 
May the Te Deum sound forth in 
this simple but altogether virile, 


attractive melody to the glory of the 
most Holy Trinity. 


Verses 22 and 23 are the capitellum. 
It is thought that when the Gloria in 
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@ In Shakespeare’s King Henry VI, we find Lord Say about to be beheaded 
by an angry mob. He pleads eloquently for his life in these words: 

Tell me wherein I have offended most? 

Have I affected wealth or honor? Speak! 

Are my chests filled up with extorted gold? 

Is my apparel sumptuous to behold? 

Whom have I injured that ye seek my death? 

Oh, let me live — 


The ignorant leader of the mob shouts back. His answer is a stereotype 
which threads through our history for the last five hundred years. 


Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the 
youth of the realm . . . thou hast caused 
printing to be used, and contrary to the 
King, his crown and dignity, thou hast built 
a paper mill. 
This was enough and straight away they killed him. 
Is it reasonable to conclude that the press is the enemy of tyranny and that 
the art of printing has paralleled the deveolpment of human liberty? 


@ According to Capper’s Weekly, people are still laughing over an incident 
which occurred during a recent PTA program. Five little first-graders marched 
out on the stage to welcome everyone. Each child carried a letter to spell 
out the word “Hello.” All took their correct positions except for one little boy 
who carried the letter “O.” He couldn’t remember where he was to stand. 
He paused for a few minutes at the back of the stage, much to everyone’s 
amusement. But he really brought down the house when he finally decided 
that he belonged at the head of the group. 


New Reading Series: Progress Report 
Wo. A. KraMER 


Most teachers in Lutheran schools 
are aware that a new series of readers 
is in process of preparation. Many 
schools have had a part in helping to 
determine what this series is to be 
like. In December 1952 a question- 
naire was mailed to all principals of 
Lutheran schools, and the response 
was gratifying. A report on the find- 
ings was published under the title 
“Shall We Prepare a New Reading 
Series?” in LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
May 1954. At this point it is neces- 
sary only to repeat that three out of 
four schools favored producing a new 
reading series, and that more than 
two out of three favored a companion 
series containing chiefly selections of 
a Christian or Lutheran nature. 

In the course of time the report on 
the questionnaire was studied by the 
Superintendents Conference, the De- 
partments of Education of the two 
teachers colleges, and later by the 
Board for Parish Education. After all 
reactions were in, the Board for Par- 
ish Education committed itself in 
favor of a new reading series and 
appointed the following committee to 
produce it: Elmer H. Huedepohl, 
Martin F. Luebke, Morella Mensing, 
and Norman J. Rogers. Dr. Alfred 
Schmieding, River Forest, IIl., and 
Professor Walter E. Mueller, Seward, 
Nebr., were appointed consultants. 
Wm. A. Kramer represents the Board 
for Parish Education on the commit- 
tee. Later, when Frederick Nohl be- 
came Editor of School Materials, he 
was added to the group. 

The committee has met periodically 


and has worked between meetings, 
addressing itself to two immediate 
and specific tasks: (1) outlining the 
series of books; (2) searching period- 
icals and books for selections which 
meet both the requirements of good 
children’s literature, and of the Chris- 
tian and Lutheran ideals which the 
selections are to foster and strengthen. 
These two phases of the work have 
been largely completed. 

As the work progressed and as vari- 
ous problems were encountered, the 
thinking developed and sometimes 
changed. At first the plan was to 
have separate books for Grades 1 
and 2, but to combine books for 
Grades 8 and 4, and for Grades 5 
and 6. In the course of time the con- 
viction grew that there should be a 
book for each grade from 1 through 6. 
The books are not to be large as 
schoolbooks go, but each is to con- 
tain a substantial amount of good 
Christian and Lutheran reading ma- 
terial. 

As to content, the following units 
have been tentatively approved for 
Grades 1 through 3: God’s Care; We 
Work and Play Together; God’s Beau- 
tiful World; We Tell Others; We Help 
Others; Days We Love. The book for 
Grade 1 is to be written entirely by 
Morella Mensing on a level to permit 
reading in the second half of the first 
year schoolyear. Morella Mensing 
and Norman J. Rogers are working 
particularly in the primary area, 
Grades 1 to 8. 

The tentative areas for Grade 4 
are the following: Science and Na- 
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ture; Missions; Everyday Experiences 
(home, church, school, travel, etc.); 
Adventure; Great Men and Women 
(early United States and pioneer); 
Festivals and Seasons. 

Grade 5: Science and Nature; Mis- 
sions; Everyday Experiences; Adven- 
ture; Great Men and Women (church 
history); Music and Art. 

Grade 6: Science and Nature; Mis- 
sions; Everyday Experiences; Adven- 
ture; Great Men and Women (pa- 
triotic); The Bible. 

Elmer H. Huedepohl and Martin F. 
Luebke are working in the interme- 
diate area, Grades 4—6. 

The materials for the separate units 
are gradually taking shape. In com- 
parison with the number of selections 
read and examined, the usable mate- 
rial seems small in amount. Com- 
pared with need, the amount is 
substantial, though much material re- 
mains to be secured. 

Two principal tasks remain, and 
both are formidable. First, there are 
still many gaps to be filled in the 
units as they have been outlined. 
Two sources of material are open, 
and both will be further pursued. 
Examination of currently published 
materials will continue, and presum- 
ably some good selections will be 
uncovered by this means. Other 
selections will be written to order. 
The committee has from the begin- 
ning been on the lookout for authors, 
and a list of likely authors has been 
developed. These have been ap- 
proached in an effort to secure some 
of the selections which are. still 
needed. Also the Superintendents 
have been consulted for names of 


people who might be of help in one 
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way or another. The second task is 
of an editorial nature. 

Every teacher in Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools has a stake in the prepa- 
ration of a new reading series, and 
everyone can help. Certainly every 
teacher can call the attention of the 
committee to published materials in 
books or periodicals which might be 
suitable. If a copy of the selection 
(or selections) can be furnished, so 
much the better. If a reference to 
the source is all that can be given, 
this will also be appreciated. There 
will also be some potential writers 
among the teachers of the Missouri 
Synod who have not been discovered. 
These should tell the committee that 
they have original materials or would 
like to try their hands at writing orig- 
inal selections. Every reader of this 
article should also breathe a prayer 
to the throne of Almighty God for 
the committee, which can do its work 
only when properly guided, directed, 
and strengthened from above. A task 
as large as preparing a six-book read- 
ing series is not quite as glamorous 
as it may seem from a distance. It 
takes prolonged application to a diffi- 
cult task, patience and judgment, and 
a full measure of hard and _ tedius 
work. The prayers of fellow teachers 
will enliven tired spirits and help to 
bring the blessing of God on the work. 

A natural question will arise in the 
minds of many readers of this article: 
“When will the work be completed?” 
No completion date has been set or 
even estimated. Much depends on 
the present effort to fill the gaps that 
remain in the projected units. But 
the teachers in Lutheran schools will 
be kept informed. 


What About Hong Kong? 


LORRAINE BEHLING 


Isn’t Hong Kong about to fall into 
the hands of the Communists? Is it 
worthwhile to invest the church’s 
money in chapels and schools in such 
an unstable place? Doesn’t Com- 
munism prevent evangelistic work 
there? These are questions that are 
constantly being asked of us. 

First of all, let us re-emphasize the 
fact that Hong Kong is not a part of 
China. It is a British Crown Colony 
on the coast of China and has been 
a refuge for millions of Chinese who 
fled from Communist China. Hong 
Kong includes the city of Victoria on 
Victoria Island, a mile off the coast. 
It includes the city of Kowloon on the 
mainland and many small villages on 
the mainland. The Colony has almost 
400 square miles and a population of 
over two and a half million people. 
It is one of the most beautiful cities 
of the Far East. Its mountains, sea, 
bays, harbor, beaches, flowers, are 
unrivaled in this part of the world. 
Its modern commercial buildings, 
beautiful residential areas, vast gov- 
ernment housing projects for refugees 
and the poor, development of high- 
way systems, and general city de- 
velopment by the British government 
— these all loudly proclaim that Hong 
Kong is expected to remain a free 
colony and an open port. 

The people in Hong Kong are not 
worried about their city falling into 
the hands of the Communists. They 
know that it is worth far more to the 
Communist government if it remains 
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as it is, for under the present arrange- 
ment trade can be carried on with 
other parts of the world. So the 
people here don’t worry. They build! 
Building is going on at a terrific 
pace! Commercial buildings! Hous- 
ing! Roads! Mountains are being 
removed, and the airport is being 
expanded! Hospitals and schools are 
going up! Churches are sending more 
missionaries. The Roman Catholics 
now have 70 schools, most of them 
new, and their goal is to have 100 
schools up this year. The Seventh- 
Day Adventists are now expanding 
both their educational and medical 
programs. Baptists, Pentecostals, Mis- 
sionary Alliance, and many others are 
growing and building. The Jehovah's 
Witnesses have a large force here, 
and the Mormons have just sent 30 
missionaries and have 70 more on the 
way. Wherever you look, land is 
being grabbed up, and_ beautiful, 
modern buildings are going up. 
The Communist influence here is 
probably no stronger than it is in 
America. It is true that we are close 
to the border, and there is some 
relaxation of border restrictions re- 
cently, permitting some people to go 
back and forth. But in general people 
are disillusioned by what they see of 
Communism. We have felt no inter- 
ference or opposition from them and 
have been able to carry on evan- 
gelistic and educational work freely 
without any hindrance whatever. The 
British government is anxious to have 
more churches work here and estab- 
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lish schools to help meet the educa- 
tional needs of the Colony. 

There is a strong nationalistic feel- 
ing among the Chinese people here, 
but so far this has not greatly affected 
our mission work. The problem of 
materialism and of the struggle for 
survival is a bigger one for us. With 
the population rising from 600,000 
six years ago to 2,500,000 today, 
thousands of refugees and poor people 
are faced with a struggle for survival. 
Those who are fortunate enough to 
get jobs usually have to work seven 
days a week and long hours each day. 
Factories and stores are open Sun- 
days. For those who work there isn’t 
much time left for spiritual things. 
When we do help people find jobs, 
it usually means that they will have 
no more time for church or instruction 
classes. The more well-to-do business 
people are gripped with a passion for 
making money while there is a 
chance. In spite of the materialism 
here, the church has grown at an 
amazing pace. Our buildings are 
inadequate to meet our needs. Dur- 
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ing the five years that we have 
worked here, eleven chapels have 
been opened, mostly rented store 
fronts or rooms. We have delayed 
and been delayed often with building 
chapels and schools, partly because 
of hesitancy due to political situations 
and partly because of lack of money 
and lack of confidence in Hong Kong. 
Now we are about to enter upon a 
building program. We have been 
given free land by the government for 
a 20-room primary and high school. 
The Mission Board has granted us 
$100,000 for this project. Building 
should begin this summer. We are 
thrilled with this prospect — and pray 
that soon we can have much more 
expansion of our work through more 
schools and more adequate chapels. 
The government and other church 
bodies are going ahead unhesitatingly 
with long-range building _ projects. 
How much more should we who have 
the truth be willing to build and risk, 
if necessary, in order that we might 
enter these wonderful open doors and 
spread the truth here in Hong Kong! 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Those who bring sunshine to the lives of others cannot keep it from 


themselves. — BARRIE. 


— When you rise in the morning, form a resolution to make the day a happy 


one to a fellow creature. — SMITH. 


— Tis education forms the common mind: just as the twig is bent, the 


tree’s inclined. — Pore. 


— Strongest minds are often those of whom the noisy world hears least. 


WORDSWORTH 


— There is always a best way of doing everything if it be to boil an egg. 
Manners are the happy ways of doing things. — EMERSON. 


—To let friendship die away by negligence and silence is certainly 


not wise. — JOHNSON. 


— Thoughts are pleasant companions if we choose them as well as we 
should choose other company. — PoLLocx. 


— No legacy is so rich as honesty. — SHAKESPEARE. 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Henry W. OstHorr 


“Audio-visual aids” is a term con- 
cerning which there has been much 
discussion, pro and con, in recent 
years. Especially is this true in the 
era after World War II. Much of the 
confusion is the result of a miscon- 
ception and misunderstanding of the 
term. To refrain from the use of the 
term altogether might prove helpful. 
We believe the concept “audio-visual 
materials for improvement of instruc- 
tion” would eliminate much of the 
current confusion and prevent some 
of the misuses of these media. 

The most commonly used types of 
audio-visual instructional materials 
may be classified in the following 
categories: 


I. Non-projected materials 


Charts, graphs, maps, posters, 
chalkboards, printed pictures, 
flip-over charts, dioramas, ob- 
jects, models 


II. Projected materials 


A. Still pictures 
1. Opaque 
2. Slides 
3. Filmstrips 
a. With captions 
b. With recordings to sup- 
ply all commentary 
B. Motion pictures 
1. Sound 
2. Silent 


III. Recordings and transcriptions 
A. Disk 
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B. Wire 
C. Tape 


IV. Radio 
V. Television 
A great deal of the difficulty in the 


use of audio-visual materials lies in 
the failure of the user to see and rec- 
ognize relationships between the ma- 
terial used and the point to be driven 
home. For example, the showing of 
a film does not in itself result in effec- 
tive utilization and instruction. That 
kind of use does not belong in the 
classroom but in the downtown 
theater for purposes of entertainment 
and amusement. 

Jesus, the Master Teacher, showed 
the world a long time ago how to use 
objects and materials with which the 
people were thoroughly acquainted 
to drive the particular point home 
that He wanted to make clear to the 
people. Just for example, what did 
He do with the tribute money? You 
know the story. Someone has said 
that one of the most important lessons 
in civil government on earth was 
taught in this incident. Why did He 
so often speak in parables? In Matt. 
13:13 He Himself gives us the answer 
by saying: “Because they, seeing, see 
not; and, hearing, they hear not; 
neither do they understand.” 

Basically the use of audio-visual 
materials is not new, and funda- 
mentally the purposes are the same 
today. The difference lies mainly in 
the mechanics and the scientific ma- 
chinery of the electronic age from 
3-D to stereophonic sound. 
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In the field of commercial produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials, de- 
velopments and improvements are so 
rapid that it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to keep abreast of 
them in this field. This situation 
creates a definite problem for one 
who becomes a prospective customer 
for these items. Some of our Texas 
District committees and individuals 
are putting forth their best efforts to 
keep informed, but the ever-broaden- 
ing scope of the field is getting to be 
too large for people busy in their 
local congregations. Collectively and 
individually we are about all in the 
same situation. We are sold on the 
idea, but we do not have the leader- 
ship or the “know-how” and _ the 
sources of helpful materials. The 
wasting of time could be greatly re- 
duced if we had more adequate guid- 
ance in this area. Neither Synod nor 
any of its Districts have, to our knowl- 
edge, been able to see their way clear 
to provide this needed help. The 
problem does not seem insurmount- 
able. Suggestions for a solution on 
District and synodical levels are 
under consideration at the present 
time. 

In some areas, efforts are currently 
being made to provide information 
and guidance on a circuit level, and 
from there it is to branch out into 
the local level of the congregations. 
This should result in a more effective 
program of transmitting information. 
Transmission of information is prob- 
ably our first need at the present time. 
Institutes and conferences especially 
designed to help Sunday school teach- 
ers are being conducted on a regional 
basis. Some District boards are ready 
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and willing to help and serve in this 
endeavor. Audio-visual workshops 
for the next summer are planned by 
District Boards for Parish Education. 

Too much of our church work is 
still being conducted in a verbalistic 
fashion, i. e., we talk, lecture, explain 
in words, often with our heads in the 
stratosphere while the listener has his 
head in the atmosphere. Then we 
wonder why so little or nothing hap- 
pens. Verbalism is obviously the 
easiest way of trying to do something, 
but certainly not the most effective 
way in most cases. With some real 
effort on the part of all of us in plan- 
ning, selecting, and programming 
audio-visual materials, our educa- 
tional programs could be greatly en- 
riched. They can be made much 
more meaningful by providing a com- 
mon pool of experience so that the 
end result will lead to a deeper appre- 
ciation and a clearer understanding 
of the point we are trying to drive 
home. Especially at this time the use 
of audio-visual materials is becoming 
more important because of the inten- 
sified interest in adult education and 
the increase of mass communication 
which characterizes our age. Let us 
not become too critical of the misuse 
and abuse of the gift which God pro- 
vides through the remarkable ad- 
vances of modern science unless we 
have a better substitute to suggest. 
Let us rather share our thinking, pool 
our experiences, and offer our sugges- 
tions with a view to assisting in build- 
ing the kingdom of God more effec- 
tively by enriching the curriculum of 
our congregations’ entire educational 
program. Open-mindedness, fair 
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judgment, and willingness to help 
on the part of all of us concerned are 
the prerequisites for intelligent and 
successful use of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials. Let us follow the 
Master's way of teaching in our en- 
deavor to make learning a pleasant 
and effective experience leading to 
the realization of our objective, to 
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prepare those given into our charge 
for a richer life of service to God and 
man here and for eternal bliss yonder. 


EpirortiaL Note: We _ consider the 
proper use of audio-visual materials of 
prime importance in our educational pro- 
gram. Since the purpose of this journal is 
to serve our educators, we, the editors, 
solicit contributions on the use of audio- 
visual aids. 


Sanctiriep Eyes. — Modern living taxes the eyes in more ways than one. 
We have traveled many leagues since it was thought that a moving picture 
should not be longer than ten minutes because the eyes could not endure it! 
Children of confirmation age have reported that they watch television from 
two to six hours a day! When this is added to their work in school, plus an 
occasional movie, surely their eyes are greatly taxed. 

A matter for yet greater concern is what their eyes see. The eye is rated as 
the most important organ of apperception in learning. It is the mind’s window, 
by which an unlimited number and variety of impressions are received. Our 
concern over this activity of the eyes is not a recent one. The Psalmist prays, 
“Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity.” And Solomon exhorts, “Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight before thee.” Isaiah 


promises, “He that... 


shutteth his eyes from seeing evil, he shall dwell on 


high.” In the Sermon on the Mount these words occur: “And if thine right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee.” While these words of Jesus 
are not to be followed literally, they emphasize the danger of the “lust of 


the eyes.” 


The parents, the school, and the church have an important task in training 
children in the use of their eyes. This training is the basic training in morals, 
according to which all the members, “my reason and all my senses,” are to be 
governed. But while we are in the world, though not of the world, it will be 
impossible to shut out all evil so thoroughly that the eyes will behold none 
of it. The sanctification of life, which is a principal aim of Christian training, 
must therefore provide a screen of discrimination, through which the “sanctified 
eyes” will see the world. The Christian is sanctified by faith and seeks to 
make progress in sanctified living in all areas. 

As the church helps in this training for sanctified living by offering good 
books, it has also recognized the need of offering good pictures. Filmstrips and 
movies are not to be looked upon as a mere ae or as a means to attract 


and to interest people. Good pictures are essentia 


in the training of a dis- 


cerning Christian. He should have a standard and criterion according to which 
he can judge what is offered to the eyes. He should be trained to look with 
the critical eye of a Christian upon the many films and television programs 


of today. 


A variety of ways can be devised for carrying on such a training program. 
For example, after the study of the Ten Commandments the children may be 
assigned an analysis of a film story, to discover what violations of the Moral 
Law occurred. Almost every story has ample conflict and wrongdoing in its 

lot. Children appreciate being made aware of the need of exercising judgment, 
and they frequently do so with amazing acumen. 

This need of training deserves to be widely recognized by the churches and 
schools so that they will utilize the excellent material which is offered. The 
sanctification of the eyes must be even more important than the preservation 


of the eyesight. 


Textbook Selection: Basic Considerations 


ExmMeER ARNST AND LEWIS KUEHM 


The way textbooks are used varies 
greatly among teachers. Many teach- 
ers would be at a loss without a text- 
book and are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon a single textbook. Others, 
while using a single textbook, freely 
supplement their teaching with addi- 
tional resource materials and teaching 
aids. Still others prefer no single text- 
book but use a few copies of a variety 
of textbooks. Nevertheless, we find 
the textbook still serving as a most 
important tool in the educative 
process. 

The selection of textbooks is one of 
the most important professional as- 
pects of teaching. Hence teachers 
should not shirk or gloss over this im- 
portant professional responsibility nor 
should principals or school boards re- 
fuse to delegate this responsibility or 
share it with the teaching staff. All 
persons involved in the use of text- 
books should have the opportunity to 
select, or to help select, their own 
textbooks. 

Many schools follow a hit-or-miss 
procedure in textbook selection. This 
may be due to a lack of instruction 
in textbook selection procedures, or 
it may be due to the failure to develop 
a comprehensive textbook policy. Old 
copyrights or “sad cases” which 
should have been discarded long ago 
may be found in some schools. 
Teachers may be ordering new text- 
books on the mere “say so” of some 
friend, salesman, or other “authority” 
without any professional examination 
and evaluation. 


LONG-RANGE CONSIDERATIONS 


On the premise that every school 
should develop plans for evaluating 
and selecting textbooks, for the adop- 
tion and re-adoption of textbooks, and 
for a general plan of review of text- 
books, the following study guide is 
presented. Study Group Three of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Melrose 
Park, Ill., used the following outline 
as prepared by Lewis Kuehm, in dis- 
cussing their assigned topic in one of 
four faculty-in-service conferences 
held some three years ago. Two other 
groups discussed more specific ques- 
tions devoted to reviewing a specific 
textbook series. Study Group Three: 


Long-Range Planning for Textbook 
Selection and Adoption 
1. What subject areas do we want 
based on a textbook which is in the 
hands of the children? 
Language Arts 
Mathematics and Science 
Social Studies 
Fine Arts 
Others 
2. To what extent do we actually 
need workbooks? 
Reading 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Handwriting 
Other 
3. Is the three-year-period use of 
adopted texts satisfactory? 
Four years better? 
Five, in some subjects? (Science, 
Geography ) 
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4. Can we group subjects for re- 
adoption? 
E. g., Reading, Handwriting, Sci- 
ence, and History 
Language, Spelling, Arith- 
metic, and Geography 
Health, Music, Art, and 
Civics. 
5. What should be our aim in regard 
to developing a certain series by 
a specific publisher? 
E. g., Science texts by Scott, Fores- 
man, from Grade 1 to 8 
Science texts by Scott, Fores- 
man, 7 and 8 only. 
Change series according to 
primary, intermediate, up- 
per levels 
6. How can we most effectively 
record a system of adoption? 
By grade? 
Chart? 
By levels? 


From the above outline and related 
discussion certain principles should 
evolve for guiding the step-by-step 
procedure in the evaluation and selec- 
tion of textbooks. The following six 
principles may serve us an effective 
framework in setting down the pro- 
cedures and policies which a specific 
school might follow. 

1. The evaluation and selection of 
textbooks should be comprehen- 
sive. All areas in which there is 
a felt need for texts and workbooks 
should be included in a systematic 
plan. A three-year plan of review 
of textbooks by subject areas such 
as the following will tend to keep 
the staff interested and active in 
providing for all subject areas of 
the curriculum: 


1953/54 Arithmetic, Science, 
Health, Art 


1954/55 Social Studies, Music 
1955/56 Language Arts, Religion 


Insistence that a textbook can be 
re-adopted for only one additional 
three-year period without a de- 
tailed re-examination of additional 
series “forces” the faculty to con- 
cern itself with more than super- 
ficial review. 


. The evaluation and selection of 


textbooks should be a co-operative 
venture. All persons involved in 
the use of the textbooks should 
have a voice in their selection. 
Principals and teachers should 
initiate the selection. The board 
of education and the voters should 
be kept informed on the entire 
textbook situation. Parents may be 
asked to join in the various steps 
in text selection. Children will be 
using the texts and can add their 
opinions, especially during the 
comparative study of various text- 
books. Children can be given op- 
portunities to express preferences 
when it comes to text illustrations, 
style of print, interest of unit titles, 
and many other areas. Interest can 
be increased when more opinions 
are asked, especially from those 
who use the books most. 


. The criteria for the selection of 


textbooks should be valid. Not all 
textbooks are perfectly planned or 
perfectly edited. When consider- 
ing a new textbook, we must be 
concerned with organization, con- 
tent, method, illustrations, and gen- 
eral appearance. A faculty can 
readily make up a list of criteria 
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ranging from physical make-up to 
teaching and study aids. Such a 
procedure tends to be a more pro- 
fessional job and is a far cry from 
such statements as “I just don't 
like it.” 

4, The evaluation of textbooks should 
be diagnostic. What are our objec- 
tives? What areas shall we cover 
at this level? This author surely 
had to make a selection of ma- 
terials to be included in the text- 
book. Did the author select what 
I want? Are the “built-in-methods” 
going to hinder or help me? 
Are the “built-in-methods” what 
I want? Are they adaptable to my 
particular situation with multiple 
grades? Are the illustrations real 
teaching aids? Are the illustrations 
merely incorporated for decorative 
purposes? Are the illustrations suit- 
able for the grade level? 

5. The evaluation of textbooks should 
be continuous. Each teacher should 
note positive or negative criticisms 
in the textbooks while teaching. 
New series of textbooks should also 
be on hand. It would do well to 
establish a textbook library. Sup- 
plementary textbooks made avail- 
able to the teachers will alert them 
to new possibilities. Teachers may 
make note of their reactions as they 
browse through them. 


6. The selection of textbooks should 
be functional. There should be a 
felt need for initiating a new series 
or retaining a present series. The 
selection of textbooks may be facil- 
itated by grouping adoptions ac- 
cording to primary, intermediate, 
and upper grade levels. The cost 
of introducing a new series may 
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not be so prohibitive if such an 
arrangement is followed. New 
grade alignments or combinations 
of grades should receive special 
consideration. Individual teachers 
may also suggest a textbook for 
an area not presently covered at 
their particular grade level. 

THE EVALUATION AND SELECTION 

OF A SPECIFIC TEXTBOOK 
The steps in the evaluation and 
selection of specific textbooks are 
natural. They are: 

l. Formulate criteria for textbook 
evaluation and selection. 

2. From the criteria construct a sim- 
ple score card to aid in textbook 
evaluation and selection. 

8. Conduct studies of available text- 
books. 

4, Rate and compare the textbooks 
by using a score card. 


INVOLVING THE FACULTY 

Involving the faculty in simplifying 
this score card is an indirect tech- 
nique of supervision. When teachers 
discuss the various items on the score 
card, they reveal the point of view 
they hold. Others may not agree, and 
in the exchange of ideas everyone 
learns. 

A principal may find out about 
problems and points of view held by 
his staff. When these are revealed, it 
gives him an opportunity to endorse, 
modify, or correct the opinions held. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that the 
faculty which regularly evaluates the 
textbooks used in the school will know 
what is available in the textbook field, 
will use what is most suitable, and 
will know why certain textbooks have 
been chosen. 
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A SCORE CARD FOR TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 
Yes No 


a 
SOMO NAOMI hwWNe 


. Content of high quality 

. Accepted as standard — course of study 
. Wholesome Christian way of life 

. Balance of details, major ideas, skills 


. Teachable organization 
. Psychological rather than logical organization 
. Organized around significant problems 


. Adequate graphic material 

. Table of contents, index, glossary 

. Drills: simple, varied, well-graded 

. Tests and reviews accompany manual 


. Flexibility in method, varied activities 
. Attention to pupil interest 
. Correlation possible 


. Authors: training, scholarship, authority 
. Present activity and reputation of author 
. Acquainted with research on subject 


. General appearance of book 

. Physical make-up: sturdy, good paper 

. Adaptable to school, individual differences 
. Opinion of students 


2. Publisher: current, recognized 
. Price reasonable 


. Book interesting to you 
. Better than our present series 


Dic Drrrrer. — After 15 years of painstaking effort a farmer out in 
Colorado gave up his farm. He was a dry farmer. The rainfall through the 
years had been insufficient. He had drilled in vain for water. When both his 
courage and money gave out, he left in disgust. 

Years later he visited his old farm. Imagine his surprise when he found 
bountiful crops growing on his former ranch. When he asked the owner what 
had happened, he replied: “Oh, if you had drilled just a little deeper, you 
would have found all the water you would ever have needed.” — Yes, if he 
had only dug a little deeper! 

Is it not so with us? If we would only dig a little deeper into God’s Word 
and promises, God’s wells would open up and shower such blessings into 
our lives and callings that there would not be room to receive them. Our lives 
would be lush and green spiritually. Blessed ourselves, we would bless others; 
bless God by dedicating more time and talents to His great cause; bless thereby 
our fellow man who still lives without Christ. — J. E. HERRMANN (adapted ). 
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The Modified Contract Method in Arithmetic 


Roy C. KravusE 


In the early 1940’s certain school 
systems and individual educators 
throughout our country were ex- 
pounding the sound reasoning behind 
a system in education which many 
of them termed “the contract method.” 
As many of our teachers of today 
know, “the contract method” was a 
part of an over-all philosophy of edu- 
cation which later became known as 
“progressive education.” In this phil- 
osophy the individual child becomes 
the center of any method and is 
privileged to advance and grow ac- 
cording to his own determination, 
ability, and desire. 

In the field of mathematics, which 
is our focal point for the moment, 
we will discuss “the contract method” 
as it pertained to arithmetic. At the 
beginning of the school term each 
child was given a mimeographed list 
of contracts which were actually as- 
signments taken from the arithmetic 
text for that particular grade. Each 
child worked these contracts accord- 
ing to his ability with the teacher 
serving as an over-all counselor aid- 
ing each child whenever help was 
needed. In this way each child pro- 
gressed according to his individual 
ability. Some children made very 
rapid progress while others took a 
much longer time to finish their list 
of contracts. With each child pro- 
gressing at his own individual rate, 
according to his ability, many of our 
educators began to feel that they had 
reached the zenith in teaching arith- 
metic. 


The “contract system” as such, how- 
ever, disappeared during the follow- 
ing years. While the philosophy still 
remained a good one, it was found 
that our school systems were set up 
along group lines and that very few 
teachers were able to carry out the 
proposed method to the best advan- 
tage. Teachers began to feel that 
there was little, if any, system in what 
they were doing, and many became 
more confused than the children they 
were teaching. One of the main rea- 
sons why the “contract method” soon 
all but disappeared from the teaching 
scene was the fact that it was too dif_i- 
cult to administer, especially for the 
inexperienced teacher. In recent years 
little has been heard of the method, 
although some of its basic philosophy 
has been continued in various meth- 
ods which take into consideration in- 
dividual growth and development. 

Teachers who used the “contract 
system” in arithmetic when it was in 
vogue about fifteen years ago found 
that while it did take into considera- 
tion the child as an individual, it was 
burdensome to the teacher. Because 
of this difficulty, teachers soon forsook 
the method and returned to the more 
familiar group instruction in arith- 
metic. To teach a group of students 
a given assignment is certainly far 
easier than to have thirty children 
advancing at many different rates of 
speed. Many of our teachers, how- 
ever, have never been completely sat- 
isfied with group teaching in arith- 
metic, because it leaves too many 
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loopholes for the child who does not 
progress so rapidly as the majority in 
the class. Since it is impossible to 
repeat a certain process until every- 
one in the class understands it, it be- 
comes necessary to base our progress 
on what the majority of the class is 
able to understand. 

During the past several years exper- 
iments have been made in combining 
the group method of presentation in 
arithmetic with a modified contract 
method. The experiments have been 
made in the upper grades in school, 
although there is no reason to believe 
that they would not work just as well 
in the middle grades. Since the entire 
program is geared to making sure of 
the fundamental processes, there is 
little reason why the program should 
be introduced before at least a goodly 
portion of the fundamentals have 
been taught in class. 

To carry out the modified method 
of contracts, the teacher studies the 
textbook to be used in a given class 
during the coming school term and 
selects twenty or twenty-five pages of 
problems throughout the book which 
best represent the basic processes to 
be covered during the year. He then 
draws up a list of problems and por- 
tions them out as contracts which are 
to be completed within a given time. 
He mimeographs and, shortly after 
school opens, presents to the pupils 
the list showing where explanatory 
materials may be found and also in- 
dicates the pages in the book which 
the contract covers. He informs the 
students that they are to work each 
contract in order and as they are able 
and to hand them directly to him 
upon completion. The pages forming 
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the basic contracts will be omitted 
from the regular arithmetic class ses- 
sions, but students may feel free to 
come to the teacher for whatever help 
they find it necessary to obtain. Cor- 
rections on contracts are to be made 
until at least 90 per cent of the con- 
tract has been done correctly (the 
percentage of efficiency may differ 
according to local situations). In this 
way each child has the opportunity 
to work at his own rate of speed and 
according to his ability and to review 
a section of basic material until the 
basic fundamental has been mastered. 

Since the number of contracts is 
comparatively small, the challenge 
confronting the child is not insur- 
mountable, but rather one which can 
be met with a reasonable amount of 
effort on his part. Some children 
finish their contracts by the end of 
the first semester, while others take 
longer to do the task. All children 
have found it possible to complete 
the work before the school year came 
to a close, and with that completion 
has come a greater efficiency in the 
fundamental processes. Once a child 
has completed his contracts, his only 
obligation is his daily class assign- 
ment and reviews. 

In order to facilitate easy handling 
of the contracts by the teacher, it is 
suggested that all contracts be worked 
on one side of the paper only and that 
upon completion the paper is folded 
down the center so that it takes on 
a book form. The outside cover is 
then used for the child’s name, grade, 
contract number, and the page and 
examples or problems assigned. The 
teacher corrects the contract and re- 
turns it to the child only if corrections 
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are to be made. If the contract is 
acceptable, the teacher records the 
achievement in his records, notifies 
the child of his success, and keeps the 
contract until the entire class has 
finished that particular contract. All 
contracts of a given number may 
then be returned. If corrections are 
to be made, the paper is returned to 
the child who reworks incorrect ex- 
amples and returns the corrections 
inside the original contract. In this 
way the teacher is able to keep tab 
on the child’s progress. This process 
continues until suitable achievement 
has. been attained. Children are 
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urged to come for individual help 
whenever misunderstandings are re- 
vealed in the work done. Teachers 
are urged to make contract correc- 
tions shortly after having received 
them. Keeping the system up to date 
is one of the important phases in mak- 
ing the method a success. 

The modified contract method in 
arithmetic which has been briefly out- 
lined in the foregoing paragraphs is 
by no means the final answer in our 
ever-developing program of educa- 
tion. It is merely a device which has 
proved its great value in a given sit- 
uation. 


A FEW FACTS 


— The estimated revenue per classroom unit in the United States is $7,025. 
The range is from $2,404 in Mississippi to $10,182 in Oregon. 

— American parents spent more than one billion and a quarter dollars for 
toys during 1955, say the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S. A. 

— The median income for families in the United States during 1954 was 
$4,200. However, some 8,000,000 families (one fifth of the total in the 


U.S.) had incomes under $2,000. 


— Thanks to our amazing technological progress, today we can produce 
on 20 to 25 million acres about the same amount of cotton as we produced 
on 40 million acres twenty-five years ago. 

— Older people are steadily increasing in number in relation to our total 
population. The number of persons 65 and over has quadrupled since 1900, 


while total population has only doubled. 


— As of 1950 some 57—58 per cent of the nation’s farms were operated 
by full owners; about 15 per cent by part owners; and 27 per cent by tenants. 
— More than three fourths (77 per cent) of persons living five to ten miles 
any from their place of employment, and more than five sixths (84 per cent) 
of those living more than ten miles away, depend on cars for home-to-work 


transportation. 


— Regular overhauling of a locomotive is considered necessary after every 
60,000 miles; of a truck, after every 20,000 miles; and of aircraft, after every 


30,000 miles. 


— Although large numbers of older people have migrated to California 
and Florida, the proportion of older people in the population in both of these 
states is still below the national average of 8.2 per cent of the population. 

—Nearly three fourths of Americans over 65 have either no income of 
their own or less than a $1,000 annual income. 

— Nearly 60 per cent of American men of ages 65—69 are still in the 
labor force, as well as 40 per cent of those in the 70—74 age bracket. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


Objectives of the Lutheran Elementary School 


FREDERICK D. KRAMER 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has since its origin maintained 
an educational system which has been 
the envy of a good many other Prot- 
estant groups. Many statements have 
been made by interested observers 
praising the adequacy and thorough- 
ness of the program. Almost every 
statement of this type has also ex- 
pressed amazement at the fact that 
a church body with such an adequate 
program of education does not pos- 
sess a formulated philosophy of edu- 
cation. It is encouraging to note that 
Synod has begun to take steps to 
remedy this situation. 

What has been stated about the 
formulation of a philosophy of edu- 
cation is largely true about a state- 
ment of objectives. Our efforts in the 
past have usually consisted of about 
a dozen short statements. Why is it 
that we have been willing to attempt 
a description of the distinctive and 
lofty goals of our schools in a few 
trite statements? To do so constitutes 
a gross misrepresentation of our 
schools. 


The staff members of the school 
office of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion are beginning to make plans to 
revise the General Course of Study 
for Lutheran Elementary Schools. 
They are concerned about placing an 
adequate statement of objectives in 
the new course of study. Any sug- 
gestions from teachers in the field as 
to the content of such a set of objec- 
tives will be appreciated by the 
Board. 


The following set of objectives was 
prepared as part of an evaluative in- 
strument devised by a workshop 
which met at River Forest last sum- 
mer. The objectives are different from 
those usually listed in that they con- 
tain considerably more detail and give 
desired outcomes for each objective. 
It is hoped that their inclusion in Lu- 
THERAN EDUCATION will cause a num- 
ber of teachers to give some study to 
objectives for Lutheran elementary 
schools. Any reactions to objectives 
in general or to the included set will 
be appreciated by the school office 
and the author. 


The objective of the Lutheran elementary school is to aid the child in 
developing fully his potentials (a) spiritually, (b) physically, (c) mentally, 
(d) socially, (e) emotionally, (£) aesthetically. 


A. SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Interpretation * 


In aiding the child to develop spiritually 
the Lutheran school seeks: 


Results to Be Sought 


Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 
sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 


Adapted from Wm. A. Kramer, Religion in Lutheran Schools (St. Louis: Concordia 


Publishing House, 1949). 
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to help the child to increase his know]- 
edge of and love for God and His 
Word; 


to aid the child in developing a truly 
Christian character; 


to help the child gain spiritual strength 


through a rich devotional life; 


to foster active participation in the 
life and work of the church; 


to create awareness of the child’s stew- 
ardship responsibilities. 
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studies and learns God’s Word cheer- 
fully and joyfully, independently and 
in organized groups, 

grows daily in his knowledge of the 
Word, 

grows daily in faith in his Savior; 


strives to bring his life into closer con- 
formity with God’s will in appreciation 
of God’s love for him; 


participates actively in school devo- 
tions and the worship services of the 
congregation, 

prays spontaneously in the many life 
situations; 


volunteers for service in the work of 
the church whenever the occasion 
arises, 

anticipates eagerly full adult partici- 
pation in the church’s program; 


shares proportionately with God all 
material blessings, 

develops his talents with the aim of 
serving God and his fellow men, 
considers prayerfully the possibility of 
professional church work as a life 
occupation. 


B. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Interpretation 


Results to Be Sought 


In aiding the child to develop physically Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 


the Lutheran school seeks: 


to acquaint the child with the work- 
ings of the human body and to de- 
velop an appreciation of the same; 


to organize and maintain a program 
of school health aimed at improving 
the over-all health of pupils; 


to provide for the safety of pupils 
through safety measures, equipment, 
and education; 


sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 


understands the basic functions of the 
human body and marvels at them, 


considers his body to be the temple 
of the Holy Ghost; 


demonstrates concern for his own 
physical well-being, 
forms the habit of regular medical and 
dental examinations; 


makes every effort to protect himself 
and others from avoidable accidents; 
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shows concern for cleanliness in the 
home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity in general, and for his own 
personal property in particular; 


to encourage cleanliness; 


to encourage habits of good grooming 
and good posture; 


takes pride in personal good grooming 
and good posture; 


to provide a well-balanced program of 
physical education and recreation. 


enjoys physical activities, 
develops skills in one or more physical 
recreation areas. 


C. MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
Results to Be Sought 


Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 
sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 


Interpretation 


In aiding the child to develop mentally 
the Lutheran school seeks: 


to develop the skill and habit of think- 
ing logically and creatively; 


to encourage the use of the scientific 
method as a divine blessing to be used 
in increasing human knowledge. 


uses his ability to reason in meeting 
everyday problems, in improving his 
environment, in meeting the major 
issues of the day, and in building the 
church; 


subordinates all human knowledge and 
wisdom to the wisdom of God, 


seeks pertinent facts, 

bases opinions on sound source ma- 
terials, 

reserves judgment until all the evi- 
dence is carefully weighed, 

changes his opinion, when necessary, 
in the light of later information. 


D. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Interpretation Results to Be Sought 


In aiding the child to develop socially Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 
the Lutheran school seeks: sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 


to teach the fundamental tools of 
knowledge effectively, so that the 
child will be able to use them in 
acquiring additional knowledge and 
in living in the society of which he is 
a part; 


to develop skills in communication; 


demonstrates mastery of language arts 
and computational skills in keeping 
with the potential of his age group 
and mental maturity, 

uses these skills in acquiring more 
knowledge and in meeting life situa- 
tions; 


expresses himself clearly, correctly, 
and easily through the media of oral 


and written language; 
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to stimulate the child to use the cul- 
ture and learning of the past toward 
the improvement of present-day so- 


ciety; 


to help the child acquire basic skills 
which will enable him to live com- 
petently in the society of which he is 
a member (skills such as telling time, 
telling directions, using measures, 
reading maps, etc.); 


to lead the child to make wise stew- 
ardship of his time through good study 
and work habits; 


to cultivate love for fellow men; 


to support the Christian home; 


to train in Christian discipline; 


to train in democratic group living; 
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demonstrates a knowledge of, and in- 
terest in, the past history and cultural 
heritage of the human race in general 
and of his nation and church in par- 
ticular, 

keeps abreast of current happenings 
of the world and of the church in 
which he holds membership, 


applies his knowledge of the past in 
solving present-day problems and in 
planning wisely for the future; 


demonstrates mastery of necessary 
skills and uses them; 


proceeds to carry out tasks thoroughly 
and efficiently with a minimum of 
supervision being required; 


considers every human being to be 
“his neighbor,” 

eliminates prejudices against other 
races and creeds and against minority 
groups, 

contributes to church and public char- 
itable institutions, 

demonstrates kindness and consider- 
ation to classmates and associates; 


honors parents and guardians as God’s 
representatives, 

appreciates the blessings of a Chris- 
tian home, 

contributes his services to the welfare 
of the home; 


respects the God-given authority of 
parents, teachers, elders, and  su- 
periors, 

conducts himself in an orderly and 
God-pleasing manner, even when not 
under supervision; 


possesses knowledge of democratic 
group procedures and participates ac- 
tively in them, 

realizes the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic group living and strives to meas- 
ure up to them; 
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to train in the fundamentals of good respects the God-given authority of 
citizenship; government, 
participates in community programs at 
his own level, 


anticipates eagerly the time when he 
can vote and possibly hold office; 


to train in social graces. observes commonly approved man- 
ners, 
abides with the commonly accepted 
conventions of the day, 
associates and converses easily and 
pleasantly with members of both 
sexes. 


E. EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Interpretation Results to Be Sought 


In aiding the child to develop emo- Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 
tionally the Lutheran school seeks: sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 


to plant the seed for a firm faith in looks to God for the strength needed 
God through instruction in God’s _to meet trying life situations, 


Word; strives to overcome and replace fears 
and worries with a growing trust in 
God; 

to emphasize complete remission of enjoys freedom from unwholesome 

sins through the atonement of Jesus; feelings of guilt; 

to create a classroom environment con- lives in his school environment rela- 

ducive to sound mental health; tively free from the tensions and fears 
which might accompany the educative 
process; 

to provide instruction in the elements understands the elements which make 

which are part of normal emotional up emotional maturity and _ strives 

maturity and to provide guidance toward achieving them. 


toward such maturity. 


F. AESTHETIC DEVELOPMENT 
Interpretation Results to Be Sought 


In aiding the child to develop aesthet- Knowledge, attitudes, and behavior con- 


ically the Lutheran school seeks: sistent with this goal will be character- 
istic of the child who: 
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to cultivate an appreciation of cultural 
heritages in the fields of music, art, 
and literature; 


to provide experiences, on the child’s 
level, in various media in the fields of 
art and music in order to develop 
skills, provide opportunities for self- 
expression, and to encourage further 
development and use of these skills by 
the individual; 


to point to the beauties of nature as 
an expression of God’s majesty and 
love. 
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recognizes, understands, and 
appreciates aesthetic values, 
demonstrates particular knowledge in, 
and interest for, the Lutheran herit- 
ages of music and church art, 

turns independently to good music, 
art, and literature for recreation and 
pleasure; 


enjoys singing, 

sings Christian hymns with conviction, 
possesses experience with the use of 
one or more rhythm or melody instru- 
ments, 

enjoys expressing himself through one 
or more artistic media, 


considers further development of an 
aesthetic skill; 


derives pleasure from an intelligent 
observation of nature, 

expresses gratefulness to God for the 
beauties of nature. 


He Came To Himsetr, — A certain member of a church inclosed a check 
on which a sum of unusual size was drawn in one of the last envelopes in his 
pack. The financial secretary, thinking that a mistake had been made, took 
the check back and asked for an explanation, which was promptly given. 


“Fred,” said the man, “I think more of my pastor than of my business 
secretary; but so far my contributions have not shown it. I think more of my 
church than I do of my car; but I am compelled to confess that so far my 
monthly bill for my car repairs and gasoline has been larger than the sums 
I have been putting in my weekly church envelopes. The onesidedness has 
to come to an end. I have come to my senses. Cash that check!” 

If all those who now halt the advance of Christ’s army would similarly come 
to their senses, what checks there would be cashed for the treasuries of Christ’s 
kingdom! — Northern Illinois Messenger. 


Money To Burn! — What many of us have suspected for a long time is 
really true — in a certain sense! Uncle Sam does have money to burn. Every 
year more than 1,250,000,000 pieces of United States notes and silver certifi- 
cates are destroyed by fire in special furnaces, This is the money which the 
Treasury Department calls “unfit.” 


We may not have “money to burn,” but we do have more money than the 
individual average citizen of any other nation. And, by and large, Americans 
are better off than ever before. Wages of factory workers have gone up 19 per 
cent in the last four years. Living costs the meanwhile have gone up 8 per cent. 
The farmer’s income has gone down, but in our circles (and we salute) his 
giving to God has gone up. It isn’t that we don’t have the money. The trouble 
is we have so many more places and ways to spend it. 


Is your Lord getting HIS FAIR SHARE? 
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In the Wake. — Looking back over the 
events of the past months, we agree that 
the outstanding occurrence in the lives of 
the Lutheran Education Association and the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League 
was the fourteenth and fourth annual con- 
vention of the two groups. The parent 
organization, the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, was pleased to note the excellent 
progress made by its colleague in Kingdom 
work, the NLPTL. The membership report 
for the latter organization indicates that on 
July 1, 1955, there were 352 local PTL units 
associated with the national organization. 
There were 322 renewals over the previous 
year, with an increase of 93 new members. 
The total membership as of August 1, 1956, 
was 415. It is difficult to conceive of any 
local parent organization which would not 
affiliate with the NLPTL. The 1956 packet 
of materials, containing suggestions for both 
content and method of program operation, 
will provide many aids to local planners. 

We wonder whether the impetus given 
by the NLPTL to organize parent groups 
will extend itself to parishes which at the 
present time have no parent-teacher organ- 
izations. If the report of 1,330 schools in 
the Missouri Synod represents the total 
potential of the NLPTL, then we believe 
there are many readers of this column who 
will want to reconsider their status and write 
to the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League, 7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, 
Ill., for organization aids and membership. 

We salute the NLPTL on the occasion of 
its fourth birthday and wish it many happy 
returns. The newly elected officers of the 
NLPTL are: First vice-president, Mr. Arthur 
Fenker, La Porte, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. 
Lucille Klaas, St. Louis, Mo.; and teacher 
member at large, Walter H. Hartkopf. The 
delegates at the convention unanimously re- 
elected Mrs. Lucille Klaas as secretary. This 
action is a testimony to her efficient work 
for the organization. 


National Recognition. — The tenth year- 
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book of the Lutheran Education Association, 
The Exceptional Child and the Christian 
Community, received recognition in the 
publication entitled Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture. This monthly journal, published by 
the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Chicago, Ill.,. contains 
selected abstracts of current publications of 
interest to workers with a handicap. The 
project is financed by the Library of the 
Easter Seal Society. The booklet describes 
the LEA yearbook as a publication designed 
primarily for parents of the exceptional child 
and all those who work with children. The 
book is concerned “with the exceptional 
child’s uniqueness, his special needs, espe- 
cially the spiritual, and his value in the 
Christian culture.” 

Looking ahead, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the LEA, Mr. Robert Schlesselmann, 
the educational director of the Lutheran 
Children’s Welfare Association, Addison, IIl., 
has begun to demonstrate aggressive leader- 
ship as the head of the LEA executive 
council. The members of the council meet 
monthly on a specified day, beginning at 
4:30 P. M., and with the exception of a re- 
cess for the dinner hour the group continues 
its meetings in separate committee and in 
plenary session until 9:30 and 10:00 P. M. 
Members of the LEA are welcome to attend 
the board meetings, which are held in Room 
13 of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest. Members of the LEA will want to 
consult their recent copy of the LEA News- 
letter for a biographical sketch of Mr. Rob- 
ert Schlesselmann and Mr. Lewis Kuehm, 
who was elected to serve as the vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Announcement. — The Editorial Com- 
mittee of the LEA is pleased to announce 
the fact that the Rev. Herbert Lindemann 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has accepted the in- 
vitation to serve as editor of the 1959 year- 
book entitled Children’s Worship. Contacts 
have already been made with educators who 
have had contact with designing and direct- 
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ing programs of children’s worship and 
liturgy. The yearbook contributors will have 
several meetings in the process of prepara- 
tion of the forthcoming yearbook. 


A Note of Sympathy.— The Lutheran 
Education Association herewith extends its 
sympathy to the family of Dr. Theodore 
Stelzer of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. Readers are probably aware 
of the fact that Dr. and Mrs. Stelzer were 
called to their heavenly home as a result of 
an automobile crash toward the end of the 
summer. Dr. Stelzer was contributor to the 
1956 yearbook on Tests and Measurements 
and did much research to help in the de- 
velopment of this volume. We recognize 
the blessing inherent in the promise of a life 
everlasting. May this truth comfort the sur- 
vivors. 


LEA Campus Chapter. — All students at 
Concordia Teachers College in River Forest, 
Ill., who have had teaching experience have 
now organized a new organization on the 
campus referred to as STAG. The organ- 
ization includes all students who have had 
teaching experience and who have now 
returned to the campus to complete the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. The particular inter- 
est of the LEA in this group lies in the area 
of consultation and program planning. 
Under the direction of Mr. Ed Krueger and 
his committee, the LEA will provide leader- 
ship and guidance to the teaching veterans. 
The project which was begun in September 
will no doubt warrant additional space in 
this column in future issues, Meanwhile, 
if you are so inclined, try to determine the 
meaning of the letters STAG. 


What? Another reference? — Yes, this is 
another reference to the convention of 1956, 
and it is an effort to pay special tribute to 
the people who led the combined conven- 
tion in morning and evening devotions. In 
addition to the vesper services conducted by 
the Rev. W. C. Maas of Indianapolis and 
the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, St. Louis, the 
groups experienced the benefit of devotional 
services conducted by the following: Pastor 
Carl Sangers, Chicago; Teacher Donald E. 
Behnken, Evansville, Ind.; Dr. Waldemar 
A. Link, Park Ridge, Ill; Pastor August 
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J. Bueltmann, New Berlin, Ill.; and Pastor 
Harry N. Huxhold, Palos Heights, Ill. The 
installation of both LEA and NLPTL officers 
was conducted by Pastor Paul Roeder of 
Chicago. To all of you we extend our 
thanks. 


The Woes and Trials of an Editor. — The 
Rev. Paul A. Lassanske of Paterson, N. J., 
was approached with the request to serve 
as editor for a yearbook on A Symposium on 
the Teaching of Religion. While presenting 
his paper (a report of the project) to the 
1956 convention, Pastor Lassanske made 
some interesting observations with respect 
to problems which an editor faces. The fol- 
lowing quotation would provide food for 
thought to those who are or have prepared 
recent District conference papers: 


Local and District teachers’ conferences 
have been a source of information on the 
subject of the teaching of religion in the 
past. The presentation of at least one 
paper on a subject in the field of theology 
or on the teaching of religion at each con- 
ference was the general rule. It was 
thought that the papers presented during 
the years 1953 and 1954 would provide 
the source for a symposium of this type. 
Requests were mailed to the superintend- 
ents of the Districts and to several chair- 
men of planning committees. These let- 
ters requested copies of “teaching of re- 
ligion” papers presented during the speci- 
fied years. The written requests were 
fortified by oral requests. Repeated plead- 
ings resulted in a collection of 19 papers, 
11 of which were used in the present 
symposium. Do these facts cause us to 
believe that the custom of at least one 
religion paper per conference is being dis- 
carded? We hope and pray that this 


deduction is not true. 

Why is it difficult to gather a Symposium 
on “The Teaching of Religion” based upon 
conference papers? 


1. The average conference paper is writ- 
ten under pressure. The writer, busy with 
his multitudinous duties, gathers the ma- 
terials for an oral rather than a literary pres- 
entation. Speaking to people usually ac- 
quainted with the printed sources, the writer 
dispenses with what we might term as the 


scholarly approach. Many of the papers are 
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not written with publication in mind, and 
so some writers have a tendency to ignore 
a plea for written copies of their work. 


2. Papers on so vital a subject as “The 
Teaching of Religion” are, in many in- 
stances, assigned to “veterans,” men who 
possess a deep and abiding love for the souls 
of children, men who have become experts 
in the field because of personal devotion to 
the cause but have never aspired to making 
their ideas available for others through the 
printed word. 
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3. A small group of writers do not wish 
to have their opinions scrutinized by the 
public. The liturgical movement has pro- 
vided a new approach to the teaching of 
religion in recent years, but adverse criticism 
has not helped make some of this material 
available. 


Editing, editorship, etc., added to the dif- 
ficulties of preparing this symposium, but it 
is hoped that this first symposium on the 
subject will be followed by another in years 
to come. WetGal< 


In DEFENSE OF PrivATE ScHooLs. — No school for normal youth can escape 
the duty to develop the intellectual approach to life and to train the mind 
as a means for personal enjoyment and as a solver of problems. Unfortunately, 
when we come to view America’s vast system of tax-supported secondary edu- 
cation, we are bound, I fear, to admit that, with all it has to its credit, it is 
not fulfilling its duty to the mind. Its greatest weakness has come from playing 
down academic scholarship in favor of universality at a level of intellectual 
aptitudes adjusted to a common denominator. 

We are all aware that one of the growing issues in education is the right 
of the privately sustained institution to survive and prosper. Stated bluntly, the 
issue which is growing up here, as it is in England, is whether a man should be 
permitted to pay for the education of his son, or must he be compelled in the 
interest of democracy to take what the state provides. The growing radical 
demand in England that secondary-school programs must be remade to 
guarantee “parity of esteem” for all is a demand to destroy the prestige of 
excellence in society generally. To deny the esteem and prestige which nature 
attaches to excellence is no service to democracy. 

The privately sustained school is sadly needed to help keep alive and 
nurture the spirit of liberal learning. It is its fidelity to the tough subjects, 
such as a foreign language in addition to the mastery of English, to mathe- 
matics, and to the discipline of history that renders the independent school so 
necessary today. These subjects and this philosophy can still be found in many 
high schools, but many high school teachers report that the pressures and 


trends are against them. 


If private enterprise means anything, it signifies the right of the individual 
to express himself, to venture and risk along new lines of endeavor, but equally 
to oppose and resist trends, political or educational, in favor of more traditional 
values which he believes to be more fundamental than the policies of the 
numerical or political majority. The function of (the independent school) is 
to keep alive and flourishing this element of critical independence in our national 
school system. — Harotp Donps, President of Princeton. 


A THOUSAND-DOLLAR MAN. — For some 50 years a man gave 10 dollars to 
church every year. Ten dollars— no more —no less! He didn’t want to be 
asked to give, nor did he want to be told to give. He just wanted to give his 


10 dollars. He was a “10-dollar man.” 


Then suddenly he died and became a “1,000-dollar man.” Yes, the under- 
taker charged him 1,000 dollars — no more — no less, 

Here was a man who was worth more to a mortician after he was dead 
than he had been “worth” to his Savior during most of his life. 

Lord, keep me alive as long as I live! 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Arthur L. Amt, John F. Choitz, Emil H. Deffner, Arthur E. Diesing, Herbert 
Gross, Arvin Hahn, A. H. Kramer, Theo. Kuehnert, William Lehmann, Jr., Albert V. 
Maurer, Martin C. Pieper, Neelak S. Tjernagel, Marilyn Wendt. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. A Textbook for College Courses on the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus. By Charles M. Laymon. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1955. $3.00. 

The author approaches his subject with a warm and tender regard for Jesus, presenting 
His life against the background of a skillful and highly literate reconstruction of New 
Testament times from the fragmentary geographical and sociological references in the Bible. 
What Mr. Laymon achieves is an exalted view of the humanity of Christ that stops short 
of acknowledging the Savior’s divinity. 

The Lutheran teacher will find valuable bibliographic material in this study. He may 
even profit from the reconstruction of the times of Christ as they are described by the 
author. But the Christian Bible student who accepts the verbal inspiration of Scripture 
will find a text that regards the omniscience and the sinlessness of Christ, as well as the 
miracles, as open questions, theologically unacceptable. The theological treatment typical 
of Mr. Laymon’s work is indicated by his statement concerning Jesus’ attitude toward 
immortality: “Jesus inherited from his own people a belief in immortality that had been 
many centuries in developing.” 

It is highly regrettable that a book with so many fine literary qualities should have 
failed to approach Jesus as the Son of God and the Bible as the inerrant Word of God. 

NESEY. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN THE BIBLE. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 172 pages. $4.50. 

This is an interesting, if unenlightening book, carefully worked out, although somewhat 
repetitious. Mr. Kimpel is a professor of philosophy at Drew University. The title, at first 
glance, appears to indicate an effort to reduce the materials of the Bible to a set of prin- 
ciples. This is not Mr. Kimpel’s intent. He has formulated a system of moral principles 
and applied them to the Bible (concentrating almost exclusively on the prophets of the 
Old Testament). The result is disastrous. 

This reviewer will restrict himself to two basic criticisms. (1) Mr. Kimpel asserts that 
there is a strict causal relation between action and moral consequence. If this is true, God 
is meaningless. Mr. Kimpel, however, is quite concerned, and rightly so, to appeal to God 
as Judge. In terms of his formulation there is no place for judgment. (2) Mr. Kimpel 
frequently uses the terms true, just, innocent, etc., without defining them or isolating ade- 
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quate criteria. He seeks to develop the ultimate criterion of value from the concept of 
God as Ultimate Source of Life. By life he means temporal existence. How he gets from 
the fact of existence to the value of existence is not explained. 

Perhaps if Mr. Kimpel assumed that the Bible is completely correct and used it as 
a criterion to evaluate his system, he might discover (1) that any causal relation between 
act and consequence is conditioned by the mercy, grace, and love of God. (2) God must 
be understood in a fuller sense than simply as creator and preserver of life. He might 
then also realize why ethics, as a discipline, is quite distinct from physics, not only in 
subject matter but also in methodology. 


EDUCATION 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. By Clark E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 265 pages. $4.50. 


Fortunately there are still many teachers who believe that it is an important function 
of education to develop human understanding and relationships between teacher and pupil. 
This book approaches the problem of personal relationships between children and teachers 
on all levels prior to college. The author writes in a straightforward manner on the basis 
of original study and research carried on by 92 elementary and secondary schoolteachers 
in four school systems. 

Salient characteristics of the presentation are simple, sincere approaches which make 
no division between theory and practice and neither urge nor interpret but allow the reader 
to choose from the data what is meaningful to him. 

The over-all mental-hygiene approach to the personal-social aspects of the life of 
teachers and children in the school makes this book a welcome addition to other material 
which emphasizes the technical aspects of teaching. A.V. M. 


HOW TO WORK WITH PARENTS. By Maria Piers. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill., 44 pages. $1.00. 


The author proceeds from the basic premise that parents and teachers must understand 
one another. From the moment the child enters school it is strongly influenced by both 
teachers and parents. In the interest of the child parents, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators must “communicate readily with one another, comprehend one another’s problems, 
agree on the essential goals of education and work co-operatively to reach them.” The 
author stresses the importance of mature thinking and attitudes in matters of child training 
by all concerned. 

Although the parents and the teacher share many responsibilities toward the child, each 
has his specific role to perform. The respective spheres of responsibility are delineated in 
the booklet. The area of overlapping responsibility receives consideration. Chapter 3 pro- 
vides practical suggestions for ways in which teachers can work with parents, and chap- 
ter 4 is devoted to a discussion of dealing with problems which are bound to arise. In the 
final chapter the author shows how desirable home-school co-operation leads to desirable 
community relationships. 

Although the booklet is not undergirded by the Scriptural point of view, it will prove 
very interesting and helpful to all who are interested in establishing a unified approach to 
child training. A. H.K. 


HANDWRITING FOR LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN. By Luella Cole, Ph.D. 17 pages. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1955. 

This is one of a series of four booklets under the general heading “Teaching Exceptional 

Children in Every Classroom.” Titles of the other three booklets are: Challenging Gifted 

Children; Retrieving the Retarded Reader; Reaching the Mentally Retarded. These are 
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written by Jack W. Birch, Ph. D., Director, Special Education, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and others. 

The booklet on left-handedness (sinistrality) points out that in most schoolrooms at 
least one pupil — and usually two or three pupils — is left-handed. Most of the 1% million 
sinistrals in the country, sprinkled one, two, or three to a classroom, write slowly, badly, 
and awkwardly simply because teachers have done nothing to adapt penmanship teaching 
to their particular needs. The purpose of the booklet is to supply a short, clear, practical 
explanation of the fundamental problems and procedures that are involved in a training 
program. Adaptations to the special needs of sinistrals will consider the position of the 
paper, the kind of pen being used, the shape of the letters, the slant of the script, and the 
grip of the pen. These elements are the most troublesome. 

An attitude of complete acceptance on the part of parents, teachers, and pupils that 
left-handedness is not wrong, or is not a defect or a fault, is a most necessary requisite to 
a solution of the problems involved. It should be pointed out that left-handed Harry 
S. Truman became President of the U.S. A. 

Numerous drawings and reproductions of handwriting samples illustrate various points 
discussed in the text. 

The 30—45 minutes which are required for the reading of this extremely practical 
“how to” booklet will enlighten and alter the approach of handwriting teachers to the 
problem of the sinistral. 

Headings of the four sections of the booklet are: 

Problems of Sinistrality; Common Maladjustments; Correct Procedure in Teaching 
Sinistrals; Plan for Developing Basic Habits; Conclusion. 

The organization and contents of the other three booklets in the series are equally 
practical. A.L. A. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


PROCEEDINGS of the Fifty-second National Convention of Associated Charities. Asso- 
ciated Lutheran Charities. Edited by H. F. Wind, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
160 pages. 

A coverage of the convention held May 24—26, 1955, at Cincinnati, Ohio. It consists 
chiefly of papers and addresses presented at the convention, They give a splendid overview 
of the work of the Lutheran health and welfare agencies of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America. That commendable work embraces child welfare, 
family relations, care of the mentally afflicted, the aged, and the refugees, and the wide 
area of social work. Here is a handy reference book for orientation about the work of 


the church among underprivileged and handicapped fellow Christians. T.K. 


THIS IS THE INDIAN AMERICAN. By Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1955. 33 pages. 50 cents. 

This booklet outlines briefly the historical and geographic setting of the American 
Indian as it relates to his present-day economic, social, and religious problems and needs. 
Chapter headings are as follows: (1) Who Is an Indian? (2) Culture Makes a Difference, 
(3) Everybody Has to Live, (4) The Shepherd Knows His Sheep, (5) Democracy Is 
a Two-Way Street, and (6) Don’t Let My People Down. Many high-quality pictures 
depicting the present-day environment of the Indian are included. 

The booklet might prove of value to students of elementary or high school age who 
are involved in making mission-project displays for their local congregations. A. Sts 


OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES. Platt and Drummond. New York, N.Y.: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954. 684 pages. $4.48. 

This work represents an effort to condense the scope of world history within the covers 

of a single text. Within the limitations imposed by that dimension, the authors have 
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succeeded in preparing a survey of history that is brief without being telegraphic. The 
authors have avoided the danger of historiography that thinks in terms of cultural and 
national histories as separate entities rather than as parts of an historical unity. 

Maps and illustrations are well placed. Time lines and chronological aids are unusually 
good. Probably the best single volume survey of civilization currently available for the 
freshman college course in world history. N. Sar: 


LUTHER. By Rodolf Thiel, trans. Gustav K. Weincke. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1955. xiii and 492 pages. $5.00. 


BY FAITH ALONE. By W. Z. Kooiman, trans. Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. 218 pages. $6.00. 


LUTHER, YOUNG MAN OF GOD. By Lois Gahl. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Press. 
91 pages. $1.00. 


Popular works similar in scope but varying in size, these volumes represent efforts to 
bring Luther to the lay or nonspecialist reader. It is not fair, therefore, to expect that 
they should have added materially to scholarship in Luther studies. 

Thiel encounters the hazards one would expect in a work that attempts to project 
itself into the mind and thoughts of the Reformer. One has the uneasy feeling that in 
many instances too much is being read into Luther’s thought and attitudes. The work 
lacks documentation and dating, and there is no recourse for the reader who may question 
interpretations of the author. There is an apparent straining to make Luther come to life 
for the reader, to explain in detail the forces that drove Luther on in his work as a reformer. 
The net effect is to raise more questions than are answered. However, if the book does not 
succeed in casting new light on the life of the Reformer, it does present a coherent picture, 
the picture of a Christian constantly moved by the logic of his faith. 

Kooiman is a clergyman who wrote his life of Luther with his parishioners specifically 
in mind. He has produced just the kind of book one might hand to a parish member. 
Nothing is taken for granted, nothing pretentious is undertaken. It is just an effort to tell 
the story of the Reformer in simple, straightforward language. If the author misses the 
point of the nationalist aspirations of Von Hutten and Von Sickingen, he does give a clear 
picture of Luther’s relation to the Peasants’ Revolt. The book contains little of significance 
which the scholar might challange. Direct quotations are documented. Simple in its 
presentation, it leaves the reader with a sense of understanding the great religious motives 
of Luther’s life. 

Lois Gahl’s short study of Luther’s life to 1517 has the virtue of simplicity and direct- 
ness. Leaving out the legends and the sentimentality usually found in biographies of Luther 
offered to youthful readers, the author has produced a simple treatment based on recent 
scholarship. This book ought to be in every Lutheran elementary school ee 

N.S. T. 


I TRAVELED A LONELY LAND. By Nina Pulliam. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., 1955. 400 pages. $5.00. 

This easily readable book is the product of an author who indicated her interest 
in Australia from her youth and was not disappointed by her firsthand observations. 
It acquaints its readers with actual life patterns and customs in cities like Melbourne 
and Sydney as well as in the sparsely populated desert of the interior. The author’s impres- 
sions are frank, sprightly, and interesting, though sometimes a bit superficial. 

It would seem that this book would prove valuable (1) to the teacher of social 
studies who needs color and vividness of detail not ordinarily found in the social science 
texts to make his teaching alive and interesting, and (2) to the rapid learner of the upper 
grades who requires a challenge to further learning. A. H. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


ETHICS OF DECISION. By George W. Forell. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 
158 pages. Bibliography. 

This book is a rather interesting piece of rhetoric, constructed according to the cur- 
rently popular “patchwork method,” whereby the author attempts to redact sections from 
various authors’ works into what he hopes will be a coherent system. The text divides into 
three such sections: the first, in which the author has laid down a schematism wherein he 
seeks to fit all philosophical ethics and in terms of which he proposes to refute them; the 
second, which is a wholesale borrowing of some of Brunner’s ideas, concerning the fall 
into sin, original sin, image of God, Natural Law, and conversion; and a final section, which 
is a simplified presentation of Luther’s study of the Ten Commandments in his Treatise 
on Good Works. 

The book proposes to exhibit that ethics arise because decisions are necessary and 
men must have criteria on the basis of which to make them. Men have a choice between 
Christian and non-Christian criteria. Mr. Forell proposes to show why Christian criteria 
must be used. 

The book purports to be an introduction to the study of ethics. As such, it would 
appear, Mr. Forell might better have chosen to attempt to isolate the fundamental prob- 
lems with which an ethicist, Christian or not, attempts to deal. The fundamental failure 
of the book is in two parts: (1) a failure to understand what philosophers have to say 
on the subject, and (2) a failure to escape ambiguity in his attempt at system. Both 
faults are due, probably, to a failure to understand what ethics is. W.L. 


Lrsrary Books 


CLOTH. By Esther Nighbert. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. 47 pages. $2.00. 


Another in the True Book series, The True Book of Cloth presents a simple discussion 
of wool, cotton, linen, silk, and man-made wonder cloths. This is a science text on 
the primary reading level. 

Since this book is perhaps a little more difficult, it should probably be used in the 
later part of the school year on the second grade level or in the third grade. On each page 
is an illustration related to the text. M. W. 


HOLIDAYS. Based on a text by John Wallace Purcell. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. 
48 pages. $2.00. 


A delightful résumé of the special days which are celebrated by families, groups, or 
by the nation as a whole. 


The retold Easter and Christmas stories follow the Bible accounts rather closely. 

Especially interesting are the stories of practices associated with the celebration of 
Christmas in the United States. The stories of the Christmas tree, St. Nicholas, and the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols are especially interesting. This book would serve as an excellent 
introduction to primary social-studies units dealing with special holidays. On the last 
page is a listing of several other minor special days and holidays. M. W. 


CITY BOY —COUNTRY BOY. By Miriam Schlein. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. 
24 pages. $2.00. 


Miriam Schlein pictures the country — its beauty, its plant and animal inhabitants, 
on the one hand, and the city with its way of life, which is also wonderful but sharply 
contrasted to country life, on the other. 


The print is large and legible. The value of the book is further enhanced by the 
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delightful illustrations. Each page becomes vivid through the illustrations which accom- 
pany the text. They are colorful and suggest action. They teach as well as illustrate. 


City Boy— Country Boy could well serve as an introduction to a primary social- 
studies unit comparing farm life with city life. M. W. 


AvupIo-VisuAL ADs 


CHALK TALKS FOR THE AMATEUR. By Lionel A. Hunt. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1954. 64 pages. 75 cents. 


Twenty-seven religious colored chalk sketches (reproduced in black and white only) 
are explained. They are extremely crude, intentionally so, in the mistaken belief that thus 
they can be readily mastered by an “amateur.” It is true, certain crude forms hastily 
sketched will appear to an audience to be true shapes of objects. But we contend that it 
takes an experienced hand to sketch particular forms that will suggest these objects, how- 
ever crudely and swiftly they may be done. In other respects this pamphlet offers helpful 
ideas to a teacher, pastor, or lecturer who has some sketching ability. E. H. D. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Second Edition. $5.75. 


This is one of four catalogs by the same company listing free materials. According to 
the publisher, all of these materials may be retained by the school except the transcriptions. 

Topics covered are Accident Prevention and Safety, Conservation, Health Education, 
Home Economics, Language Arts, and Social Studies. 

This reviewer is a bit disturbed by the practice of printing out the text of four scripts 
in full and adding other fillers which can be found in most audio-visual books. It would 
also be a saving of time for the teacher if the title index were keyed in the following 
manner: T for tapes, S for scripts, and Tr for transcriptions. In general it seems that this 
catalog could be reduced in size. M. C. P. 


Records 


FOUR NEW ENRICHMENT RECORDS. 


Four new titles in the Enrichment Records series, Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia; 
Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision; Robert Fulton and the Steamboat; and The Panama 
Canal have been released. They are based on the famous Landmark Books of the same 
titles. The four new titles are available on two 334 rpm LPs. They bring to the listener 
the events in our American heritage and the men and women who took part in them. 

Leads to Listening, guides for making educational use of the records, have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter, chairman of History and Government, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Enrichment Records are sent “on approval for preview.” They are modestly priced for 
top-quality record productions. For complete details write Martha Huddleston, Director, 
Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. J.C. 


CHILDREN’S Books 


THE TRUE BOOK OF COWBOYS. By Teri Martini. Illustrated by Charles Heston. 
Chicago, Ill.: Children’s Press. 51 pages. $2.00. 

This is one of the “true book” series prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It is designed for children on the primary 
reading level. The distinguishing characteristic of the book is its presentation of the 
present-day story of cowboys on a modern ranch. It helps the young reader understand 
the difference between the gun-toting cowboys of the former West and the hard-working 
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cowboys of today. The reader follows the cowboys from the bunkhouse on the ranch 
to the spring roundup of the cattle. He joins them in the evening while they sit around 
the fire singing and telling stories. He watches them in winter fill the salt boxes for the 
cattle and haul tractor loads of hay out on the ranch. Every page has attractive illustra- 
tions, which naturally increase the cost of the book. TAK: 


THE YEAR AROUND: POEMS FOR CHILDREN. Selected by Alice I. Hazeltine and 
Elva S. Smith. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 188 pages. 


An anthology of poetry for children, Grades III—VII, which is decidedly better than 
the usual offerings. Too many collections of children’s poetry err in one or the other 
extreme. They either stress literature which is too far above the level of the child’s present 
stage of development, or, in their eagerness to avoid this extreme, they confine themselves 
to weak effusions, sentimental ditties, or rimed prose. The Year Around avoids both these 
extremes. It would rank slightly below the center, especially in the upper grades. 

The arrangement into seasons is helpful in giving the child poetic expression at a time 
when he is having similar experiences and, therefore, is ready to appreciate the expression 
in a form better than he is capable of. It may also open his eyes to new experiences at 
a time he can have them after the poet has opened his eyes. The fresh illustrations are 
helpful in a similar way. They are simple, attractive, and effective. 

The only serious criticism is that the anthology, like so many of its sisters, overempha- 
sizes the feminine approach to poetry both in the selecting and in the selections. Poetry 
is not all sweetness and light any more than life is. If the children are not to be given 
the false notion that poetry is namby-pamby, of no serious concern to the robust practical 
demands of man’s life, they must be given a more balanced diet. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, especially in Grades V—VII to supplement with more virile selections, richer in pro- 
tein and roughage. A.E. D. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“DOES YOUR TEACHING NEED A TONIC?” By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U. The 
Catholic Educational Review, May 1956, pp. 328—882. 


The writer of this article points up the important need of self-evaluation for the teacher. 
Physicians recommend periodic checkups in the interest of a person’s health. Likewise 
teachers need occasional appraisals through pupil-teacher evaluation and self-analysis. The 
writer maintains that such evaluation should be made in these areas: the teacher’s self, the 
classroom, and the teaching procedure. 

First of all, it is important for the teacher to take an inventory and learn to what 
extent he has the confidence of his pupils. Here the Lord’s second great commandment, 
“Love one another,” should be the chief criterion. Pupils rate their teachers not only on 
their intelligence but especially also on their human-relations qualities — patience, kindness, 
helpfulness, sense of humor, etc. 

The place where the teacher works needs appraisal. Is the classroom neat and attractive? 
Has it seasonal decorations? Successful teaching depends considerably on the environment 
to which the learners are exposed. 

Finally, the effectiveness of the teaching procedure should be checked. Pupils should 
see that teaching is a two-way process — learning and directing learning. Pupils are 
receptive if they are interested, if methods are varied, if the teacher inspires them. 
A pleasant classroom atmosphere, or discipline without effort, is a good thermometer 
of effective teaching. 

If “things seem flat,” then it is time for the teacher to take an inventory and determine 
possible causes by examining himself, his classroom, and his teaching. T.K. 
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“WHY JOHNNY CAN’T ADD.” By Ruth Dunbar. Saturday Review, September 8, 1956, 
pp. 28, 54. 


This is another of the “why Johnny can’t do things” articles. Some of the convictions 
of the author are the following: 


1. Mathematics is the weakest subject in the school curriculum. 

2. To know as much arithmetic as the Johnnies of the past is not enough in the age 
of the atom and automation. 

8. In high schools students take less mathematics than formerly, and much that they 
do take has been watered down. 

4. Mathematics must be studied since it is the keystone of all the sciences on which 
America’s technological civilization depends. 

5. Some of the things that discourage the study of mathematics are poorly trained 
teachers, dry-as-dust classes, out-of-date curriculums, and parents who communicate 
their own dislikes to their children. 

6. About 75 per cent of the future elementary teachers dislike arithmetic with a pas- 
sion, and about 50 per cent of the in-service teachers have no confidence in their 
knowledge and understanding of the subject. Under these circumstances, how can 
pupils become enthusiastic? 

7. In most states an elementary teacher can be certificated without having studied math- 
ematics in college. How can they teach the subject? 

8. Grade and high school administrators and teachers must show concern for the 
problem. 

9. A cure cannot be achieved overnight, but unless something is done to remedy the 
situation, America is headed for trouble. H. G. 


“TRENDS IN WORLD EDUCATION.” By L. R. Fernig and J. F. McDougall. Phi Delta 
Kappan, June 1956, pages 377—386. 

The June issue of Phi Delta Kappan was dedicated to a discussion of “Trends in World 
Education.” The introductory article bears that title. The main developments in 20th- 
century education are identified in the following paragraphs. 

1. The democratization of education as defined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations: “Everyone has the 
right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional 
education shall be made generally available, and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit.” 

2. The acceptance of state responsibility for education is a second major development. 
During the 20th century the area of public responsibility in education has steadily 
expanded, This is particularly evident at secondary and vocational levels. Vocational 
education perhaps has been the most remarkable trend during the present century. 

3. Growth of the systematic study of the educational process is a third major trend. 
This kind of study has resulted in wholesome change. However, some changes have 
resulted from public pressure, such as the extension of the compulsory period and the 
expansion of technical education at the expense of the classical. 

4. There has been concern over the ends which education must serve. Rousseau once 
said that society must choose between educating men or educating citizens. Should 
the program of education be primarily technical or classical? To what extent shall 
elementary and secondary education be considered preparatory? Should an educa- 
tional system appeal to all individual talents and tastes? These are some of the 
questions confronting educators today. H. G. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Opening Service. — The 119th academic 
year of the Seminary began September 16, 
1956, at 8:30 P. M., with an opening service 
in the field house. In spite of temperatures 
in the high 90’s an audience of almost 1,000 
attended. First Vice-President of Synod, the 
Rev. A. H. Grumm, D.D., spoke on the 
theme: “May You Be Among the Saints 
Whom God Shall Count Worthy of Their 
Call,” basing his remarks on 2 Thess. 
Veg L 12, 

Five new faculty members were installed 
during the opening service: Mr. Robert 
Bergt, B. A., B.D., as instructor of choral 
music; the Rev. Wm. J. Danker, M. A., as 
professor of missions; the Rev. Herbert P. 
Dorn, as assistant librarian; Mr. Walter E. 
Rast, B.A. S.T.M., as instructor of 
Hebrew; and the Rev. Paul H. Riedel, M. A., 
B. D., as instructor of philosophy. 


Record Enrollment.—To provide addi- 
tional housing for this year’s record enroll- 
ment, an apartment building at 6317 South- 
wood Avenue, located east of the campus 
and formerly housing faculty members, has 
been pressed into service. Total number of 
students in residence is over 750, and all 
student housing is taxed to capacity. 


Brief Items.— Mr. John Pfitzer of the 
speech department and Rev. August Suel- 
flow of the Historical Institute helped with 
the writing and preparation of the pageant, 
“Tt Started in St. Louis,” presented at the 
Mid-America Jubilee on the St. Louis water- 
front, September 9. The pageant depicted 
the growth and progress of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod from the landing 
of the first Saxon immigrants to the present 
time. 

Dr. Hans Bolewski, editor of Lutheran 
World, was a campus visitor in September, 


and a guest at the opening faculty dinner 
September 12. 

The summer recess found the faculty 
members engaged in various activities 
throughout the country and world. Sixteen 
served as instructors during the summer 
school sessions on campus, eleven repre- 
sented the Seminary at the triennial synod- 
ical convention in St. Paul, June 20—380, 
while nine more served on various boards 
and committees of Synod at the convention. 

Pursuing postgraduate studies were the 
following: L. C. Wuerffel, George Hoyer, 
Fredrick Danker, Henry Reimann, Kenneth 
Breimeier, Philip Schroeder, Carl Graesser, 
Herbert Dorm, Martin Scharlemann, David 
Schuller, and Walter Rast. 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Enrollment. — Official opening of the 
118th school year was marked by a service 
in the Concordia gymnasium on Sunday, 
September 9. President Dr. Walter A. Baep- 
ler, speaker at the opening service, reported 
a total enrollment of 346 students. 

In his report, Dr. Baepler stated that 114 
new students had been accepted for the 
1956—57 school year. Seventeen members 
of the freshman class were sent to Concor- 
dia College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, for their 
first year of study because of the lack of 
adequate accommodations and _ teaching 
staff. Dr. Baepler further noted that of the 
total enrollment 87 are war veterans and 
117 are married students. Fifty-one students 
are spending a year of required vicarage off 
the campus. 

New Professors. — Two professors have 
been added to the seminary faculty. Profes- 
sor Elmer Moeller of Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, will teach Ecclesiastical Latin 
and New Testament Greek; and the Rever- 
end Otto Stahlke of Dolton, Illinois, will 
teach German and Humanities. The two 
new professors were installed on October 7. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Campus Improvements. — Extensive 
campus repairs have been made during the 
summer months. More than $50,000 have 
been spent for complete renovation of the 
seminary kitchen and dining hall; for vene- 
tian blinds, acoustical tile ceilings, and re- 
decoration in Craemer Hall; for furnishings 
for a married students’ lounge; and for im- 
provement of the parking lot. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILu. 


Faculty Members to Serve on Synodical 
Committees. — Three members of the 
faculty have been appointed to serve on 
synodical committees: President Martin L. 
Koehneke on the General Literature Board, 
Dr. Albert G. Huegli on the Administration 
Survey Commission, Dr. John F. Choitz on 
the Board for Public Relations of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 

The General Literature Board, to which 
President Koehneke has been appointed, is 
expected to study the literary needs of the 
Lutheran Church and to select authors for 
manuscripts which Concordia Publishing 
House may wish to publish for the Synod. 
Dr. Huegli will serve with the Administra- 
tive Survey Commission, which will study 
the organizational structure, administration, 
operational, budgetary, and fiscal procedures 
of Synod with a view to improving the effec- 
tiveness, efficiency, and economy of Synod 
as it seeks to attain its objectives. The Board 
for Public Relations, to which Dr. John F. 
Choitz has been appointed, supervises the 
work of Synod’s Department of Public Rela- 
tions. The appointments were made for a 
three-year period following a national con- 
vention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 


Synod. 
Induction of Executive Opens Sessions of 
Board for Higher Education. — Grace 


Church on the campus was the scene of 
both the induction into office of the Assis- 
tant Executive Secretary of Synod’s Board 
for Higher Education and the opening serv- 
ice which began the plenary meeting of that 
group. Prof. Arthur Martin Ahlschwede, 
former dean of Concordia College at Saint 
Paul, Minn., has been chosen for the post 
of executive assistant to Dr. Walter F. Wol- 
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brecht to supervise Synod’s institutions of 
higher learning. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. James 
G. Manz, pastor of First St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, member of the Board for 
Higher Education. Dr. O. A. Geiseman, the 
pastor of Grace Church, and the Rev. L. W. 
Heidemann, member of the Board for 
Higher Education, served as liturgists. The 
Rev. Hugo G. Kleiner, of North Tonowanda, 
N. Y., performed the installation. The 
faculty of Concordia Teachers College par- 
ticipated in the academic procession together 
with the presidents of Synod’s colleges. 


Discussed Problems. — The ministerial- 
training curriculum and the program of 
studies of the senior college at Fort Wayne 
were presented by Dean Arthur Repp of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Dr. Wal- 
ter Wente, newly elected academic dean of 
the senior college. Dr. S. J. Roth presented 
a paper on “Making First Courses in Edu- 
cation Functional.” Dean Albert G. Huegli 
spoke on the field-visitation program of our 
River Forest Concordia. Business matters 
involving the colleges were presented by 
Mr. Elmer Jagow of Concordia, River Forest; 
Mr. Charles E. Groerich, Synod’s Comptrol- 
ler, and Mr. R. C. Rauscher, both of Saint 
Louis. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Enrollment. — Concordia opened the 1956 
school year with a divine service on the 
afternoon of September 9. A new enroll- 
ment record was set when 414 college and 
146 high school students registered, making 
a combined total of 560. 


Changes in the Staff.— Four new mem- 
bers have been added to the college faculty. 
Martin B. Kirch teaches in the education de- 
partment and is in charge of the audio- 
visual-aids department. Charles H. Krutz 
teaches organ and instrumental music. 
A 1956 graduate of Concordia Teachers 
College in River Forest, Robert W. Pfleger, 
teaches science and mathematics. Miss Irene 
Biberdorf, a 1956 music major graduate of 
Seward, gives organ and piano lessons. 

A new member of the Concordia High 
School faculty is Miss Eleanor Glaess, who 
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teaches in the physical-education area. 
Walter Hardt is serving as principal. He 
replaces Paul Nesper, who has taken a posi- 
tion as assistant principal at the University 
of Nebraska Teachers College High School 
in Lincoln. 

The Rev. Enno Klammer, instructor of 
religion and German in the high school since 
1953, has accepted a call to serve as pastor 
at the mission congregations of Quincy, 
Greenville, and Portola in California. 


Special Service. — A special service was 
held on Sunday evening, September 23, in 
which Dr. Henry Koenig’s fifty-year service 
in the ministry was recognized. Professor 
Henry Hardt, professor emeritus of Con- 
cordia’s faculty and long-time friend of 
Dr. Koenig, read a eulogy as part of the 
service. A purse was presented to Dr. 
Koenig by Dr. P. A. Zimmerman on behalf 
of alumni, students, members of the Board 
of Control, colleagues, and Seward business- 
men. A lei, sent via air mail from the 
Hawaiian Islands, was also placed around 
Dr. Koenig’s neck. It was a gift of two Con- 
cordia alumni teaching in the Islands. 

Three associate professors were installed 
at this service. They are Dr. Raymond Sur- 
burg, Professor Luther Schwich, and Pro- 
fessor Glenn C. Einspahr. Guest speaker at 
this service was Dr. James G. Manz, pastor 
of First St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, and member of Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education. 

Campus Improvements. — During the 
summer several noteworthy improvements 
were made on the campus. A new $10,500 
Wicks pipe organ was installed in Nebraska 
Hall. This organ is being used for both 
organ classes and organ practice of students 
and faculty members. The last of Concor- 
dia’s Golden Anniversary funds were used 
on another project, the erection of two new 
tennis courts, which supplement the original 
tennis court constructed by the alumni 
several years ago. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 

Fort WAyNE, IND. 
Junior College. — Dr. Walter Herrling, 
professor of history and social studies at the 
junior college for 24 years (came in 1922), 
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has resigned to become a visiting professor 
in the department of history at Valparaiso 
University. 

Prof. Walter Hansen, professor of Greek 
and Latin since 1918, is now a member of 
the editorial staff of Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, having resigned his college 
position last April. 

Senior College. — Several members of the 
senior-college faculty are now living in Fort 
Wayne. In addition to Dr. Neeb, president, 
and Herbert G. Bredemeier, dean of admin- 
tration, still serving the junior college as 
president this last year of its existence, the 
following have been added to the staff: Prof. 
Oscar Walle, department of natural sciences; 
Prof. Lando Otto, librarian; Miss Margaret 
Hermes, asst. librarian; Dr. Walter Wente, 
academic dean; Dr. Martin Bertram, depart- 
ment of German; and Dr. Paul Bente, de- 
partment of English. 

Others have accepted calls but have not 
moved to Fort Wayne. They are the Rev. 
Walter Bartling, department of classical lan- 
guages; the Rev. Paul Harms, professor of 
English and speech and first resident coun- 
selor; the Rev. Richard Jesse, dean of stu- 
dents; and Dr. Erhardt Essig, department 
of English. 

Construction is proceeding on schedule 
with the exception of the gymnasium, the 
progress of which is delayed because of a 
shortage of steel. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


New Teachers. — An installation and in- 
duction service for nine men recently added 
to the faculty and instructional staff or trans- 
ferred to other departments was held in 
Mount Olive Church, Milwaukee, on Octo- 
ber 14. President Walter W. Stuenkel 
preached the sermon and performed the 
rites of installation and induction for the 
following men: Thomas Armour, resident 
counselor and instructor; Kenneth Bahr, in- 
structor; Robert Bannon, associate professor 
of social studies; J. Henry Gienapp, registrar; 
Paul Goetting, resident counselor and assis- 
tant; Arthur Graudin, assistant professor of 
Latin; Walter A. Jennrich, associate profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin; Stephan Mazak, 
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resident counselor and _ assistant; 
Zurstadt, instructor. 


Report by Dr. Sullivan.— Dr. John F. 
Sullivan has returned to the campus after 
a year’s leave of absence, during which he 
taught English and religion at the Fran- 
zdsisches Gymnasium in the French sector 
of West Berlin. All instruction was given 
in the French language. Dr. Sullivan had 
gone to Germany on a Fulbright award. 

In a special interview for LurHERAN Epv- 
caTion, Dr. Sullivan made the following 
pertinent observations on education in gen- 
eral and on German educational problems 
in particular: 

“As in America, one of the foremost prob- 
lems in education is the difficulty in preserv- 
ing the ideal of general education. On the 
college and university level this concept of 
a broad humanistic training has virtually 
been lost. On the Gymnasium, or secondary 
school, level the effort to preserve this ideal 
is still meeting with relative success. As a 
result, almost every subject of general and 
humanistic interest is included in the pro- 
gram on this level of training. The indi- 
vidual units are small, but they are sys- 
tematically pursued during the nine-year 
period. Only in this way, school authorities 
feel, will it be possible to meet the ideal of 
modern education: traditional emphasis on 
general education and adequate recognition 
of the demands made by specialized train- 
ing. Specialized courses are given chiefly in 
the areas of science, modern languages, 
German literature, and the classics. 

“It is evident, however, that this program 
is too exacting for the average German stu- 
dent. Hence he tries to help himself with 
one or more procedures of a dubious or 
even undesirable kind. German educators 
admit that they do not yet see their way 
clear in attempting to make an adjustment 
between educational requirements and stu- 
dent capabilities.” 

Dr. Sullivan pointed out that the problem 
has been brought about by the rapid ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge, which has 
resulted in a multiplicity of educational de- 
mands. He stated that in Germany, as in 
other parts of the Western world, educators 
are feeling the impact of a pragmatic and 
materialistic civilization. 


Henry 
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On the brighter side, Dr. Sullivan re- 
ported that learning per se is still something 
that calls forth respect in Germany. Some 
students and educators give only lip service 
to the German cultural tradition. At least, 
however, Philistinism is rare. Ordinarily, no 
“egghead” view of education is encountered; 
if it is held here and there, the open expres- 
sion of it is not countenanced. 

Dr. Sullivan spoke favorably of the Ger- 
man practice of making a class experience 
away from school a regular part of the cur- 
riculum. The emphasis in a project of this 
kind may be on the academic purpose of 
an excursion or on the social value of group 
living. “Almost every class,” he said, “is 
away from school for two weeks once a year 
on a Studienreise or even on a one-week 
Sportreise. At least one of these is expected 
to be outside the country, a relatively easy 
requirement because of the close proximity 
of countries in Europe. 

“The Studienreise is carefully planned,” 
Dr. Sullivan said. “At least a month in ad- 
vance a study is made of the area to be 
visited; attention is given to its cultural 
and historical features. After their return, 
students must show that the visit has been 
profitable. In addition to giving verbal re- 
ports, students are held to take part in dis- 
cussions and to provide pictures of the 
region under consideration.” 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MInn. 


President's Visit to Europe. — President 
W. A. Poehler returned September 26 from 
a six-week tour of higher education centers 
of eight European countries. The group of 
forty outstanding educators from the United 
States was sponsored by the Educational 
Philosophy Society, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Poehler’s interests lay primarily in the 
field of comparing European methods of 
ministerial training on the undergraduate 
level with those in the U.S. Because of his 
contributions in the field of predicting suc- 
cess in the ministry by the use of special 
aptitude tests for college students and be- 
cause of his membership on the Curriculum 
Commission of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, the firsthand information 
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which he gained should be of considerable 
value to the Lutheran Church. 


Regional Conference. — Plans are being 
completed for a regional staff conference of 
college faculties tentatively scheduled for 
November 17 at our college. Invitations 
have been sent to Synod’s colleges at 
Seward, Nebr.; Winfield, Kans.; Concor- 
dia, Mo.; and Austin, Tex. 

Enrollment. — Final enrollment figures, 
released by Prof. O. B. Overn, academic 
dean and registrar, show a total enrollment 
of 491 students, with 212 of these in high 
school and 279 in college. This represents 
an increase over last year’s initial figure of 
470 students. Additional applications were 
not accepted, because of limited dormitory 
facilities. 

ST. PAUL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


Kindergarten on Campus. — A kinder- 
garten has been opened on the campus to 
serve as a laboratory school for the women 
teacher trainees of the college department 
as well as to provide a service to the com- 
munity. Mrs. Larry Grothaus has been en- 
gaged as instructor for the kindergarten. 
Operating costs are to be met through fees 
received from those enrolled. Basic equip- 
ment is being furnished by St. Paul’s Col- 
lege Guild. The kindergarten is open to 
both Lutherans and non-Lutherans in the 
area. 

New Staff Members. — Mr. John T. 
Domsch, formerly pastor at Farnhamville, 
Iowa, has joined the staff as instructor in 
Latin and German. Mrs. Lambert J. Mehl 
is temporarily serving as instructor in Eng- 
lish until a permanent call is extended in 
this field. Mr. Harry Voigt has replaced 
Mr. Lando C, Otto as librarian. Mr. Voigt 
was formerly instructor in English. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Enrollment 
College Department: 
Meine Eset cee et se 188 
Wiomen, 22. 141 


279 
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Academy: 
Men 22 ee 60 
Women 2s 87 


97 


Total Enrollment 876 


New students, 173 (181 in the college 
department and 42 in the academy). 


Thirty-three states and two foreign coun- 
tries are represented on the campus. The 
two foreign countries are Germany and 
Korea. The six states with the largest num- 
ber of students enrolled are Kansas, 97; 
Nebraska, 37; Missouri, 34; Oklahoma, 33; 
Illinois and California, 20 each. 

New Faculty Members. — The following 
additions were made to the teaching staff 
for the 1956—57 school term: 

1. Dr. Walter Dukewits, who serves as 

dean of students and teaches religion. 

2. The Rev. Eric Prange, missionary on 

leave from India, who teaches religion 
and beginning German in the college. 

8. Prof. Harold Buls, teaching Greek. 


4. Mr. Fred Wippich, 1956 graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, teach- 
ing English and Latin. 

5. Mr. Norman Young, 1956 graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., teaching mathematics in 
the academy. 

6. Mr. Roland Mueller, graduate of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., teaching in the area of the social 
sciences, 

7. The Rev. Paul Foelber, graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, who teaches in 
the area of music. 


8. Miss Jean Moentmann, student of Con- 


cordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., supervising women’s physical 
education. 


Returned Faculty Members. — Dr. Mun- 
dinger, who was on leave of absence from 
November 1955 to July 1956 because of 
illness, has returned to resume the duties 
of president. Professor F. C. Lankenau, on 
leave of absence during the second semester 


of the 1955—56 school year because of ill- 
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ness, has returned to resume his duties in 
the English department. 


Faculty Losses 


1. Dr. W. H. Wente, formerly academic 
dean at St. John’s, has accepted the call 
to the senior college as academic dean. 

2. Professor Elmer Luessenhop, formerly 
instructor in English and religion, ac- 
cepted a call into the parish ministry, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

3. Professor Harvy Stegemoeller, formerly 
instructor in social sciences, accepted 
a call into the parish ministry, Elmore, 
Ohio. 

4, Miss Joan Hult, formerly instructor in 
women’s physical education, is now 
doing graduate work at the University 
of North Carolina. 

5. Mrs. C. C. Redic, instructor in organ, 
retired. 

6. Mrs. E. J. Soeldner, instructor in piano, 
passed away. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Enrollment. — Statistics reveal that one 
third of the student body of 200 are new 
students this year, with the largest college 
department in Concordia’s history. 

A student recreation room, the first step 
in a large student-lounge project, was re- 
cently opened in the men’s dormitory. 

New Staff Members. — Miss Bernadine 
Berry, who taught for two years at Zion 
Lutheran School, St. Louis, is our new girls’ 
physical education instructor. 

Concordia’s new business manager is 
Colonel L. Meinzen, well-known in LLL 
circles. 

Home Again. — Grateful for divine pro- 
tection during a 15,000-mile journey through 
Panama, the British West Indies, England, 
France, and Canada, via steamship, railroad, 
autobus, private car, and airplane, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Du Brau have returned from 
Europe. Dr. Du Brau toured France and 
England, especially with his humanities 
course in mind, taking about 200 color pic- 
tures to augment the black-and-white illus- 
trations of humanities textbooks. 
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ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Enrollment. — Concordia College, Ed- 
monton, opened its 36th academic year on 
Sunday, September 16, with a special serv- 
ice led by President Walter M. Wangerin. 
The enrollment of 114, a slight increase over 
last year, shows two significant trends: an 
increase in the size of the college depart- 
ment due to the introduction of preteacher 
training at that level a year ago, and a gain 
in the percentage of professional students 
enrolled. Both the men’s dormitory and the 
newly dedicated women’s dormitory are 
filled to capacity. 

New Orientation Program. — Something 
new in the way of the orientation of new 
students proved highly successful this fall. 
The entire teaching staff, the new student 
council, and all new students spent three 
days preceding the opening of the school 
year at an allweather camp situated at a 
lake front 55 miles west of Edmonton. 
Members of the teaching staff and student 
council joined in an extensive program dur- 
ing the three-day period. 


Brief Items. — Mr. Donald Thoemke, 
Seattle, Wash., became the new Concordia 
athletic director and coach. He has had 
extensive experience in this area with the 
Armed Services overseas and with the 
Seattle Boys’ Club organization. 

A special Founders’ Day celebration, 
marking the 85th. anniversary of Concordia 
College, late in October, will also pay tribute 
to Dr. A. H. Schwermann, first president of 
Concordia, who is still an active member of 
the teaching staff. 

Concordia will be host to a Bible institute 
this fall, with three instructors from the col- 
lege staff assisting in the teaching. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The current enrollment in Catholic 
schools is 4,500,000. By 1960 it is expected 
to be one million greater. 

The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence reports that of every three children 
born in the U.S. one is now being baptized 
in the Catholic Church, yet the Catholic 
population is 20 per cent of the total. 
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A survey revealed that 61 per cent of the 
children born in Connecticut are baptized 
as Catholics; 50 per cent in New York and 
New Jersey; 46 per cent in Wisconsin. 

Currently 60—65 per cent of the Catholic 
children are in their elementary schools, and 
from 85 to 40 per cent are in Catholic high 
schools. 

During the next ten years the major em- 
phasis will be on increasing the high school 
facilities. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Some of the things which William Ben- 
ton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, said to the 11th National Conference 
on Higher Education in Chicago are the 
following. 

Russian technology is moving ahead at 
breath-taking speed, almost matching the 
best of our efforts. To feed her giant indus- 
trial machine, Russia is producing skilled 
technicians in large numbers — some four 
million more expected to be ready to lend 
their talents by 1960, the end of Russia’s 
sixth five-year plan. The Communists from 
the earliest days gave up butter for guns; 
now they give up meat for education. 

In less than 40 years, starting with a 
population at least 50 per cent illiterate, the 
Soviets have built a. seven-year primary 
school system rivaling our own in univer- 
sality, with nearly 100-per-cent enrollment. 

Since World War II the Soviet secondary 
school system has mushroomed amazingly. 
By 1960 the basic 10-year school is to be 
compulsory everywhere. 

Soviet children remain in school from 
ages 7 through 17 — despite acute labor 
shortages. Every Russian youngster is to be 
given an education . . . comparable to high 
standards of study and learning in an Eng- 
lish public school or a French lycée but 
without the same emphasis on the humani- 
ties. 

Russia’s secondary school is far higher 
than that of even the best American high 
school and almost comparable to a couple 
of years at a top U. S. college. 

Russia has already surpassed us both in 
the number and percentage of students en- 
rolled in institutions above the secondary 
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level — 4.3 million in 1955, some 70 per 
cent higher than our own 2.7 million. 

In the first four years the Russian student 
concentrates on reading, arithmetic, and 
Russian. In the last six years more than 
40 per cent of his time is spent in science 
and mathematics courses. He is required to 
take courses in algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, physics, chemistry, biology, astron- 
omy, and psychology. In addition, he must 
take six years of a foreign language. Eng- 
lish, the new language of science, is the 
favorite. 

Next level in the Soviet educational 
system — above the 10-year schools — are 
the “tekhnikums,” of which there are about 
2,000. These are a kind of vocational col- 
lege, paralleling our own technical institutes. 
Students attend for either two and one-half 
years or four years. Enrolled are some 
2.5 million students who, after graduation, 
are qualified as “middle grade” specialists 
in scores of fields. 

Finally, there are the institutions of higher 
learning — 33 of them — which are uni- 
versities. The remainder are specialized 
institutes for doctors, lawyers, dentists, elec- 
trical specialists, and others. They have an 
enrollment of 1,825,000 students. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Try Again.— As you know, the House 
of Representatives defeated the Kelley 
school-construction bill by a vote of 224 
to 194, Plans for drafting a new school-aid 
bill for the 85th Congress, meeting in Jan- 
uary, are already under way. 


Meeting the New Challenge. — To stimu- 
late thinking and planning for post-high 
school education, Congress approved an act 
to create state committees on education be- 
yond the high school. These committees are 
to act as counterparts of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. Regional and state conferences, to 
take up ways to improve and increase facil- 
ities of colleges, universities, community col- 
leges, and other post-high school programs, 
will be launched during the next 12 months. 


Look Out, Suckers. — Congress gave the 
public vocation schools two new assignments: 
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training of practical nurses and preparation 
of personnel for the fishing industry. Voca- 
tional educators are pleased with the first 
assignment, are somewhat dubious what 
they can do about the second. 


’Tis Good. — The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has made plans to launch a large-scale 
co-operative research program with colleges 
and universities and to double its statistical 
and fact-gathering staffs. These moves were 
made possible by Congressional approval 
of a $5,000,000 budget for 1957. 


Good Luck. — Dr. Samuel Brownell, who 
came to Washington as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education in 1958, resigned to accept 
the superintendency in Detroit, Mich. He 
assumed his new duties September 1. 


Finis. — The vast, 12-year-old veterans 
educational program came to an end July 25 
(for all but a very few World War II 
veterans). During its existence some 
8,000,000 ex-servicemen had attended col- 
lege, vocational schools, and received on- 
the-job and on-the-farm training. 

Timely. — The NEA Research Division 
released a study entitled “Teacher Opinion 
on Pupil Behavior.” The monograph ex- 
amines the ever-pressing problem of school 
discipline. 

What a Waste. — The schools in the 
United States are closed more than half of 
each year. 

Johnny Won’t Read. — There is only one 
bookstore in the United States for every 
100,000 persons. (Denmark has one book- 
store for every 7,000 Danes.) 

Johnny Likes Pictures. — Three out of 
four American households have television. 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch? — The University 
of Minnesota resolved to restore its foreign- 
language requirements for a liberal-arts de- 
gree. Several other colleges have decided 
to require a foreign language for admission. 

A Sad Picture. — There are approximately 
550 million children age 5 to 15 in the 
world. The average educational attainment 
of the children now enrolled in school is 
likely to be no more than four years. 

Tragic. — It is a good guess that not more 
than half the adults in the world can either 
read or write. 
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A Masculine Emphasis. — Boys account 
for about 60 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment in the world. 


Going Up.— Each of the 600,000 NEA 
members will pay $10 a year in dues in 
1957, instead of the present $5. A tentative 
agreement to boost dues was reached in 
Portland and will be confirmed at NEA’s 
convention in Philadelphia, July 1957. 

Who’s Guilty? — The principals of New 
York academic high schools accused their 
colleagues in the vocational high schools of 
dumping undesirables into their laps. The 
response was that the guilt of the accusation 
was theirs. Is a third school needed for 
“unfortunates,” or could this be “undemo- 
cratic”? 

What's the Answer? — Questions are 
being raised about the success or failure 
of the junior high school. Does it actually 
bridge the gap smoothly between the ele- 
mentary school and high school, or does it 
merely water down the contents and aims 
of education? 

Get Tough. — A tendency in the direc- 
tion of a more demanding educational pro- 
gram is very much in evidence. 

Who’s Next? — The reading controversy 
is dying down. Now the mathematics teach- 
ers are beginning to scream. The historians 
are ready to register their complaints. When 
the geographers take their turn, they prob- 
ably will top everybody in producing evi- 
dence with regard to what Johnny does not 
know. 

A Tidal Wave. — There are at present 
about 3,000,000 students in college. This 
will double in about 15 years. 400,000 new 
college teachers will be needed in that same 
period of time. 

Good. — Many colleges report a revival 
of interest in religion. 

Too Bad. — Norman Cousins estimates 
that 98 per cent of our foreign language 
instruction has nothing to do with 70 per 
cent of the world’s people. 

Going Up? — Beardsley Ruml states that 
to restore a college faculty to its relative 
economic position of 50 years ago, the mini- 
mum salary for professors should be an 
average of $15,000 a year (possible maxi- 
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mum, $30,000), with the lower academic 
ranks raised accordingly. 

Goody! — Reports have been received 
that a university has accepted a dissertation 
on “The Tensile Strength of Sugar Cookies.” 

Growing. — For the 12th straight year, 
school and college enrollments have shown 
an increase. The 1956—57 total figure, for 
both public and nonpublic schools, stands 
at 41,553,000. Major breakdown: Elemen- 


tary, 29,618,000; secondary, 8,111,000; 
higher education, 3,232,000. 
Follow-up on Psysical Fitness. — Presi- 


dent Eisenhower’s interest in toughening the 
muscles of young America was reflected in 
these developments: (1) The creation of 
the President’s Council on Fitness of Youth. 
It will be composed of the Vice-President, 
the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Agriculture, Interior, Labor, and 
Justice. The council’s job will be to “co- 
ordinate, stimulate and improve the func- 
tions of the Federal agencies with respect to 
the fitness of youth.” (2) The creation of 
the President’s Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on the Fitness of Youth. This group will 
consist of laymen and educators. Its job will 
be to encourage private measures “conducive 
to the achievement of a happier, healthier, 
and more completely fit American youth.” 


Educational Frauds. — The Association of 
Better Business Bureaus says quite a num- 
ber of unethical private correspondence 
schools are still operating and causing 
trouble for many adults seeking an educa- 
tion. Here are what causes the trouble: 

Offers of diplomas. Although the so-called 
diploma mills have been sharply curtailed 


in operation, some are still in business. 
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One-man outfits. Many schools represent 
themselves as having large staffs of experts; 
actually, they may have only one person 
“in charge.” 

Promise of Work. Schools advertise that 
they will find immediate jobs for their grad- 
uates. In nearly all cases such promises are 
meaningless. 

Earn while you learn. Schools create the 
impression that the student can begin earn- 
ing even while paying the tuition. Again, 
the Better Business Bureau points out, such 
claims are for the most part fraudulent. 


Get More Desks.— The population of 
the United States is now increasing at the 
rate of 7,200 persons a day. This means that 
by 1960 the population would rise to 
177,000,000 and by 1965 to 190,000,000 
persons. 

Reform. — The People’s Republic of 
China has created a committee for the re- 
form of the written language. The com- 
mittee has tentatively selected three letters 
from the Roman alphabet which can serve 
the Chinese language. It is probable, how- 
ever, that at least five new letters may have 
to be devised to help reproduce phonetically 
sounds peculiar to the Chinese language. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation is also working on a new alphabet 
which may in time eliminate use of the 
50,000 different characters used in written 
Japanese. 

Sources of Revenue. — How is the cost of 
public education now spread among the 
three levels of government? The figures for 
1955—56 were as follows: From local prop- 
erty taxes, 58.1%; from state taxes, 37.1%; 
and from Federal taxes, 4.5%. 
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LUTHER’S WORKS 


VOLUME 21 (Sermon on the Mount and 
The Magnificat) 
Publication date: September 15. $4.50 


VOLUME 13 (Selected Psalms II) 
Publication date: November 30. $5.00 


Previously published — VOLUME 12 (Selected 
Psalms I). $5.00 


“In these days, when we need all the giant voices of the past, 
it is important that we should hear this voice, really having his 
say to us for the first time in four hundred years.” — The Man- 
chester Guardian 


“Our part is to see that we purchase these volumes and that 
the libraries of our communities, our schools, and parsonages will 
likewise be provided with this and with subsequent volumes. For 
the volume placed upon the book shelf, followed by another and 
another, will be an incentive on the part of the Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran to know these rich treasures of grace and truth.” — Ben- 
jamin Lotz, Susquehanna University, writing for The Lutheran 


“Sight unseen, here is an announcement and a plug for a pub- 
lishing venture which should have the backing (by subscription) 
of every informed or would-be informed Protestant Christian. 
Meanwhile, rework your budget so you can keep up with the 


series.” — The Christian Century 


A Standing Order NOW — entitles you to a 10% saving! 


By sending us your order before November 30, 1956, and plac- 
ing a standing order (or reservation) for the 54 volumes, you will 
save 10% on each subsequent volume. 


By placing a “Standing Order,” you will earn a 10% saving 
on Volumes 21 and 13 — and on each of the subsequent 52 vol- 
umes. So make your “Standing Order” reservation now. It'll prove 
one of the finest investments in greater Bible knowledge you have 
ever made. 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW 

by Henry Rische 

A new book of inspiration . . . enduring Christian truths. Bound in a color- 
ful, de luxe patterned binding. Makes a highly appropriate and appealing 
gift for Christmas. 


Approximately 200 pages. Cloth. $2.50. Order No. 15N1808. Publica- 
tion date, Nov. 15. | 


VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 
by Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Designed to help clarify man’s responsibility to God. Students, doctors, 
nurses, chaplains, and social workers will be especially grateful for the guid- 
ance this new book brings. ; 
Approximately 192 pages. Cloth $2.75. Order No. 15N1804. Publication 
date, Nov. 1. 


MARTIN LUTHER — SAINT AND SINNER 
by Theodore J. Kleinhans 


Martin Luther presented in personal-anecdotal style. So entertainingly 
written, so inspiring, it makes an ideal Christmas gift for almost anyone on 
your list. 

144 pages. Cloth. $1.65. Order No. 15N1227. 


THE CROSS AND THE COMMON MAN 

by H. W. Gockel 

“The kind of book one can give to any layman, within or without the church, 
and expect him to gain a better understanding of what Christianity is all 
about.” — The Lutheran Layman. 

155 pages. Cloth. $2.00. Order No. 15N1791. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND THE CHURCH 
by John Daniel 


A comprehensive discussion of industrial and labor problems, with Christ- 
ian applications. All who want their Christian faith to work a seven-day 
week will find it helpful and enlightening. 

240 pages. Cloth. $3.00. Order No. 15N1229. Publication date, Nov. 10. 
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